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Robert Louis Stevenson at “ Skerryvore.” 


BouRNEMOUTH is a vast wilderness of villas, stretching 

for miles along the reddish gravelly cliffs of south-west- 
ern Hampshire. The heathy and pine-covered plateau on 
which it stands is bisected by the wide ‘chine’ or gully 
through which the paltry little Bourne makes its way to the 
sea. In this central part of the town, around the sheltered 
public gardens and beside the inevitable watering-place pier, 
there are a few bustling and showy business streets. The 
moment you leave them you are in the labyrinth of villa- 
dom: road upon road bordered with ‘self-contained’ or 
‘semi-detached’ houses, each with its high-sounding name 
—‘Cathay,’ for instance, or ‘Buenos Ayres’ or ‘Lorna 
Doone ’—painted upon its front-garden gate. On the East 
Cliff there are some scanty remains of the pine-forest 
primeval, and every here and there, on the outskirts of the 
town, appear patches of the barren, heathery moorland 
which a physician’s happy thought and a freak of fashion 
have converted into a great gold-laden ‘ placer’ for its for- 
tunate owners. But for these occasional touches of unsub- 
dued nature, one might wander for miles through Bourne- 
mouth, supposing oneself all the time in some suburb of 
London ; until a sudden glimpse of the grey Channel and 
the far-off Isle of Wight should effectually dispel the illusion. 
Though not without a certain beauty, for it has a free ex- 
panse of sky above it and of sea before it, Bournemouth is 
anything but a city of romance. It is a colony of health- 
hunters, and theirs, alas! can scarcely be a happy hunting 
ground. By a not very inscrutable law of nature, British in- 
validism and British Philistinism always go hand in hand ; 
and Bournemouth is redolent of both. To the healthy its 
soft air is hateful. 

Here Robert Louis Stevenson, after years of wandering, 
has made himself a home. Some of his wanderings are 
chronicled in the books we all know, and his dedications 
put us on the track of others; especially the last and not 
least charming of the series, the dedication of ‘ Under- 
woods.’ The ‘starry solitudes’ -of Silverado, the white and 
windless Davos, Hyéres among its olive-yards, Montpellier, 
Royat, Mentone—all these he has tried and in one way or 
another found wanting. Bournemouth suits him best, and 
here he has established his household gods. He has not 
burnt his ships or cut up his tents—is he not at this moment 
launched upon a new Odyssey ?—but at Bournemouth he 
has fixed his headquarters. Besides the valley of the 
Bourne, several narrower and steeper ‘chines’ run up into 
the moorland, and on the brink of one of these, Alum 
Chine by name, stands Skerryvore; so-called in honor of 
the great lighthouse built by Alan Stevenson, or, as his 
nephew puts it, 

For love of lovely words, and for the sake 
Of those, my kinsmen and my countrymen, 
Who early and late in the windy ocean toiled 
To plant a star for seamen, where was then 
The surfy haunt of seals and cormorants. 


It is an unpretending two-story house, its yellow brick peep- 
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ing through rich growths of ivy, and its blue slate roof 
cooed over by the pigeons of which the poet has sung. 
Though only a few paces from the public road, it is thor- 
oughly secluded. Its front faces southward (away from the 
road) and overlooks a lawn and 
linnet-haunted garden-ground 
Where still the esculents abound. 
The ‘demesne’ extends over the edge, and almost to the 
bottom, of the Chine ; and here amid laurel and rhododen- 
dron, broom and gorse, the garden merges into a network of 
paths and stairways, with tempting seats and unexpected 
arbors at every turn. This seductive little labyrinth is of 
Mrs. Stevenson’s own designing. She makes the whole gar- 
den her special charge and delight, but this particular corner 
of it 
Is as a kingdom conquered, where to reign. 

From the principal railway-station in London to Skerry- 
vore is a Sabbath-day’s journey, and if you have fixed 
things so as to arrive at dinner-time, the South Western 
Railway Company, haughtily regardless of time-piece tyr- 
anny, will take care to bring you in just too late. On a 
summer evening, however, it is still light enough for you to 
see, in the little porch-veranda enclosed with wire-netting, 
the model in Skerryvore granite of Skerryvore light, de- 
signed to serve as a lamp to this vestibule, though I confess 
I never saw it in operation. Behind it is a panelled wall, 
the divisions of which are in time to be filled up with mural 
paintings by the artists who are among the most frequent 
guests at Sherryvore. Some of the panels are already occu- 
pied—two, at least, by the pleasant landscape-work of Mr. 
H. R. Bloomer, the American painter, one of Mr. Steven- 
son’s oldest friends ; but many spaces still await contribu- 
tions. The door is now opened, and you are greeted in the 
narrow entrance-hall either by your host or by his stepson, 
who hales you forthwith into the dining-room, assuring you 
that, though too late for the feast, you shall not fail of some 
sufficient aftermath. Accordingly you soon find yourself 
seated at the dinner-table, not precisely a ‘ groaning board,’ 
but an eminently well-appointed one, for Mr. Stevenson, 
student though he be of Thoreau, is no despiser of creature 
comforts. Has he not had the frankness to place ‘Books, 
and my food, and summer rain’ among his chiefest allies in 
his ‘ great task of happiness’? 

He now sits at the foot of the table rolling a limp cigarette 
in his long, limp fingers, and talking eagerly the while, with 
just enough trace of Scottish intonation to remind one that 
he is the author of ‘ Thrawn Janet’ and the creator of Alan 
Breck Stewart. He has still the air and manner of a young 
man, for illness has neither tamed his mind, nor aged his 
body. It has left its mark, however, in the pallor of his long 
oval face, with its wide-set eyes, straight nose and thin- 
lipped sensitive mouth, scarcely shaded by a light moustache, 
the jest and scorn of his more ribald intimates. His long 
dark hair straggles with an irregular wave down to his neck, 
a wisp of it occasionally falling over his ear, and having to 
be replaced with a light gesture of the hand. He is dressed 
in a black velvet jacket, showing at the throat the loose 
rolling collar of a white flannel shirt ; and if it is at all cold, 
he has probably thrown over his shoulders an ancient ma- 
roon-colored shawl, draped something after the fashion of a 
Mexican poncho. When he stands up you see that he is 
well above the middle height, and of a naturally lithe and 
agile figure. He still moves with freedom and grace, but 
the stoop of his shoulders tells a tale of suffering. 

Opposite to him sits Mrs. Stevenson, the tutelary genius 
of Skerryvore, a woman of small physical stature but surely 
of heroic mould. Her features are clear-cut and delicate, 
but marked by unmistakable strength of character; her 
hair of an unglossy black, and her complexion darker than 
one would expect in a woman of Dutch-American race. I 
have heard her speak of a Moorish strain in her ancestry, 

whether seriously or in jest I know not. Beneath a placid 
though always alert and vivacious exterior, Mrs. Stevenson 
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conceals much personal suffering, and continual anxieties 
under which many a stronger woman might well break down. 
Her personality, no less than her husband’s, impresses itself 
potently on all who have the good fortune to be welcomed 
at Skerryvore. 

We are in the ‘blue room’ known to readers of ‘ Under- 
woods,’ where hangs the Venetian mirror presented to the 
poet by that ‘Prince of Men, Henry James.’ It is an or- 
dinary English dining-room of post-morrisian yet not ultra- 
zsthetic decoration, the work of the previous tenant, the 
Sheraton furniture, however, being introduced by the pres- 
ent owner. Over the fireplace is an engraving of Turner’s 
‘Bell Rock Lighthouse,’ built by Mr. Stevenson’s grand- 
father. Another wall is adorned by two of Piranesi’s great 
Roman etchings, between which hangs the conventional 
portrait of Shelley (a gift from his son, Sir Percy Shelley, 
who lives near Bournemouth), with under it a small portrait 
of Mary Wollstonecraft. A small armory of buccaneering 
weapons is grouped under the Venetian mirror, some of 
which were presented to Mr. Stevenson as having belonged 
to Pew and Long John Silver—for the blind pirate of 
‘Treasure Island,’ and he of the wooden leg, are (more or 
less) historic personages. Photographs of Mr. Sidney Colvin 
and of the late Sir Henry Taylor, author of ‘ Philip van 
Artevelde,’ an etching by Mr. Will H. Low, the American 
artist; a water-color from the New Forest, by Mr. A. W. 
Henley; and a few specimens of blue china, in which Mr. 
Stevenson greatly delights, complete the decoration of the 
room. 

The adjoining drawing-room, to which we soon make a 
move, is stamped much more thoroughly than the dining- 
room with the Stevensonian individuality. It is not en- 
cumbered with superfluous furniture, tables heaped with 
‘drawing-room books,’ or whatnots burdened with Japan- 
eseries. Half-way along one side of the room runs a low 
divan formed of a series of oak boxes covered with yellow 
silk cushions. Lounging chairs, mainly of light wicker-work, 
are scattered about, and a large oaken cabinet statids 
beside the door. It is surmounted by a beautiful group in 
plaster executed as an illustration to one of Victor Hugo’s 
poems by the French sculptor Rodin, for whom Mr. Steven- 
son has the warmest admiration, having publicly defended 
him from the charge (if charge it can be called) of being 
‘the Zola of sculpture.’ This group is flanked by a couple 
of grinning Burmese gods; and, perhaps to counteract the 
influence of these uncanny deities, a Catholic devotional im- 
age of ancient date stands in an opposite corner. Over the 
cabinet, again, hangs a beautiful ‘Landscape with Horses’ 
by Mr. Arthur Lemon, with a photograph of the late Prof. 
Fleeming Jenkin to the right of it and one of Mr. W. E. Hen- 
ley to the left, both being, like the photograph of Mr. Colvin 
in the dining-room, the work of a private friend. From 
another wall, Mr. John E. Sargent’s half-grotesque yet speak- 
ing portrait of Mr. Stevenson himself looks out at us livingly. 
It represents him pacing noiselessly up and down this very 
room in the ardor of conversation, stroking his moustache 
and turning his head with eager interest to look his unseen 
interlocutor full in the eyes. A close examination will dis- 
cover Mrs. Stevenson as well, reclining in fantastic costume 
upon the divan ; but this is a joke of the artist’s rather than 
a piece of serious portraiture. Underneath this quaint little 
picture hangs a copy by Miss Una Taylor (a daughter of 
Sir Henry) of what purports to be an authentic portrait of 
Chatterton, with hard by it an imposing piece of flower- 
embroidery, framed and glazed, by the same accomplished 
lady. Over the divan some curious little wood-cuts, done 
in strict accordance with the rules of the ‘white line,’ are 
pinned to the wall. They illustrate a certain moral ballad 
of a converted pirate, and are the work of Mr. Stevenson 
himself. It was at Davos, I believe, that he took to wood- 
engraving, to while away the tedium of the ‘ Land of Coun- 
terpane.’ Later, in London, I remember finding him one 
day sitting up in bed industriously modelling medallions in 
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clay; but I am not aware that any of these works of art have 
been made permanent. The piano is another of his resour- 
ces, his performances with one finger being truly surprising. 
The upright instrument on which he improvises stands in a 
corner near the fireplace, with over it a picture of the mouth 
of Branksome Chine, near Skerryvore, painted by ‘ Louis’s ” 
cousin, Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson, to whom is addressed the 
poem called ‘Et tu in Arcadia Vixisti’ in ‘ Underwoods.” 
Fastened to the woodwork of the mantlepiece are small 
medallion portraits of MM. Augier and Labiche, two of Mr. 
Stevenson’s favorites among modern French writers; and 
above the fireplace hangs a portrait in charcoal, by Mr. J. 
W. Alexander, of Mr. S. Lloyd Osbourne, Mr. Stevenson's. 
stepson. Lastly, not to be overlooked in even the most 
cursory survey of this pleasant room, Mrs. Stevenson’s long- 
haired half-Persian cat, aptly called ‘ Ginger,’ lies luxuri- 
ously curled up in a padded basket on the hearthrug. 
‘Ginger,’ it may be, gives the conversation its starting- 
point. The ethics of pet-worship are touched upon, and 
this leads Mrs. Stevenson to relate a curious éxperience of 
her own. Travelling one day ina California train, she over- 
heard two ladies, total strangers to her, discussing in the 
most unfavorable terms the character of a third. It. did 
not dawn upon her who their victim was, until one of them. 
assured the other that this monster of heartlessness, when 
one of her children was terribly bitten by a pet dog, paid no: 
attention whatever to the child, but seized the dog in her 
arms and hurried with it to the veterinary surgeon. Then 
she knew that she herself must be the object of their be- 
nevolent remarks ; ‘and the beauty of it is,’ she adds, ‘that 
the story was true;’ her first thought having been to ascer- 
tain whether or not the dog was mad before applying to the 
child the terrible precautions against hydrophobia. The 
mention of blood-poisoning suggests to Mr. Stevenson the 
sad death of his friend Fleeming Jenkin, Professor of Engi- 
neering in the University of Edinburgh, the ‘Cockshot’ of 
his first essay on ‘ Talk and Talkers.’ He relates some an- 
ecdotes of his experiences as an amateur actor on the boards 
of Prof. Jenkin’s private theatre, and hence the conversation 
turns tothe dramaatlarge. Messrs. Pinero, Jones and Grun- 
dy, Mr. Irving, Miss Mary Anderson and Mrs. Kendal, are 


‘canvassed in turns, Mr. Stevenson asking questions rather 


than expressing opinions, for his health has long forced him to 
do his play-going in imagination, which is perhaps not the 
least satisfactory plan. Mr. E. J. Henley’s striking imper-. 
sonation of the title part in ‘Deacon Brodie’ is then de- 
scribed ; and the question is raised of an ideal cast for 
‘Beau Austin,’ another of the dramatic works of Mr. W. E. 
Henley and Mr. Stevenson. Soon the conversation flits a- 
cross the Channel, and Mr. Stevenson redoubles his vivac- 
ity as he enlarges on the delightful humor of Labiche, or 
denounces the didactics of Dumas fi/s, for whose literary 
talent, however, as shown in such a play as ‘ Monsieur Al- 
phonse,’ he entertains a great admiration. ‘I remember,” 
he says, ‘coming out of the Francais after seeing “ Le Demi- 
Monde”. I was in a white heat of indignation—mind, at 
this distance of time I admit there’s a problem in the piece, 
but I saw none then, except a problem in brutality—and in 
my haste I trod on an old gentleman’s toes. With that 
suavity of manner that so well becomes me, I turned to apol- 
ogize, but at once repented me of that intention, and said 
(in French) ‘“ No, you are one of the /éches who have been ap- 
plauding that play—I retract my apology.” Theold French- 
man laid his hand on my arm and said, with a smile that 
was truly heavenly in its temperance, irony and good nat- 
ure: “Ah, monsieur, vous étes bien jeune!” 

But if the younger Dumas comes in for little of Mr. Stev- 
enson’s homage, the elder is the god of his idolatry. He 
will pace up and down the room, as in Mr. Sargent’s por- 
trait, consuming countless cigarettes and proclaiming rap- 
turously. his delight in ‘Olympe de Cléves,’ ‘La Dame de 
Montsoreau,’ ‘ Vingt Ans Aprés ’ and ‘ Le Vicomte de Brage- 
lonne ’"—especially the last. Turning next to a writer who 
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seems to be almost at the opposite pole, he will go over one 
"by one the novels of George Meredith, bringing into relief 
tthe characteristic beauties of each. “‘The Egoist’ he num- 
bers among the books which have most powerfully influ- 
enced him, and owns to having read it seven or eight times. 
“Meredith read me some chapters,’ he says, ‘ before it was 
published, and at last I could stand it no longer. I inter- 
rupted him, and said “ Now Meredith, own up—you have 
drawn Sir Willoughby Patterne from me/” Meredith 
laughed and said, ‘‘ No, no, my dear fellow, I’ve taken him 
from all of us, but principally from myself.”’ A question 
-as to the personal characteristics of George Meredith leads 
‘to the production of his photograph—the only one ever 
done—showing an exquisitely refined and sensitive face 
with curling greyish hair and short crisp beard. From him 
the conversation glances off to his son, and by an only too 
matural transition (for the younger Mr. Meredith is a great 
‘invalid) it passes to the different health-stations of South- 
ern Europe. Mr. Stevenson gives a vivid account of life at 
Davos, where Mr. John Addington Symonds, one of the 
“oldest inhabitants,’ finds in indefatigable literary labor an 
anodyne for personal ill-health and severe family affliction. 
From Davos we skip to Hyéres, and Mrs. Stevenson, a no 
less graphic narrator than her husband, tells of certain su- 
pernatural incidents which there befel; thence straying into 
a semi-serious account of various ‘ wraiths’ and ‘fetches’ 
who have at sundry times and in divers manners favored 
iher with manifestations. This forms a pleasantly uncanny 
prelude to retirement for the night. Those who will may 
brace their nerves with whiskey (or claret) and apollinaris, 
or may, like Mr. Pecksniff, promote cheerfulness by taking 
a captain’s biscuit. The fortunate dreams to which we 
owe ‘Olalla’ and ‘Dr. Jekyll’ are in nowise due to heavy 
suppers, which are unknown at Skerryvore. 

Next morning, if the visitor is returning to Londen by the 
mid-day train, he is perhaps privileged to penetrate into Mr. 
Stevenson’s upstairs sanctum, to have a parting chat before 
saying good-bye. It is a cheerful little room, its walls en- 
tirely lined with fixed bookshelves, accommodating, in dire 
disarray, a pretty extensive but desultory collection of Eng- 
lish and French books, especially of history and fiction. 
‘Tradition hath it that a glimpse of the sea is to be had from 
the window (Skerryvore was formerly one of the hundred 
“ sea-views’ of Bournemouth); but for this I cannot vouch. 
‘When I first visited Skerryvore, soon after Mr. Stevenson 
took possession of the place, he complained that he could 
not make himself at home or settle to work in his new study ; 
but he now seems to have shaken down into it, as one does 
into a new coat or new pair of boots, though he does much 
of his work in bed. Shortly before his departure for Amer- 
ica, I found him one morning stretched on the study couch 
in dressing-gown and slippers, engaged in that terrible task, 
an overhauling of old papers. The floor was littered ankle- 
deep with torn letters, manuscripts and proofs. I picked 
up a shred of printed matter, and obtained a delightful little 
foretaste of ‘ Underwoods,’ then in the press. Most of our 
talk has faded from my memory. I remember how Steven- 
son startled me by expressing the opinion that Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s genius, well husbanded, might have gone further 
than George Eliot’s—that the too industrious Scotch novel- 
vist possesses far more ‘geniality’ than her English sister. 
& remember, too, with what gusto he took down a volume 
of Wellington’s Peninsular despatches (Wellington is one of 
his heroes) to give me instances of the grim humor in which 
the much-tried captain would now and then exhale his bit- 
terness of spirit. A type-writer standing on the tableled us 
to compare notes on pens—those thorns in the flesh of the 
literary workman. Stevenson named a particular brand of 
jpen which he always uses. When he finds a nib that suits 
shim—there are generally three or four failures to one suc- 
«cess—he will sometimes write a whole book without once 
changing it. I warned him not to let the makers learn this, 
on pain of having a Langtry-like notoriety forced upon him 
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in their advertisements ; and now wild horses could not 
drag from me the name of that pen ! 

It was a pleasant hour, and grateful to the memory ; yet 
only one out of many thousand pleasant hours for which 
the friends who have seen him face to face, and the friends 
who love him unseen, are beholden to this bright, unquench- 
able, indomitable spirit. 

F WILLIAM ARCHER. 





Reviews 
Recent Verse.* 

THE prevailing note of Lines and Interlines is a pensive 
but not a melancholy one. Many of the poems, indeed, are 
saturated with the joyousness of Nature or of love; but 
sooner or later, the sweet seriousness of the author’s temper- 
ament will reassert its supremacy. We recognize in Miss 
Boynton a genuine poet, endowed with taste, feeling and 
imagination, in good measure. If her range is limited, at 
least she never transcends it, and hence her work may be 
honestly praised without reservation. Her sonnets in par- 
ticular are full of charm ; for example, ‘ Divided :’ 

I cannot reach thee, we are far, so far 
Apart who are so dear ! 

Love, be it so; 
Else we might press so close we should not grow. 
One doth deny even this so sweet a bar 
For fear our souls’ true shape should suffer mar. 
Ah, surface-sundered, yet do we not know 
A hidden union in the deeps below ? 
An intertwining where the strong roots are? 
So husbandmen plant trees, Sweetheart, a space 
Between. Complete the figure. High in air 
After the trees are grown, their spreading boughs 
Reach forth and mingle. In some far glad place, 
When thou and [ are straight and tall and fair, 
We shall clasp hands again—if God allows. 

The ‘dangerous freedom of style’ which Emerson depre- 
cated in ‘Sir Pavon and St. Pavon,’ is still characteristic of 
the author’s work. Especially is this true of the poem 
which gives a name to her latest volume (2). The heroic 
couplet, with its ‘one for sense and one for rhyme,’ might 
seem a sufficient tax upon the patience of a singer so care- 
less of the graces as Mrs. Palfrey; yet she has actually 
chosen to write her poem of some 1200 lines in triplets. The 
story itself is a simple and familiar one, scarcely affording 
material for poetic treatment, yet not without its possibili- 
ties. To say that it has been spoiled in the telling ismerely 
to enunciate what under the circumstances was a foregone 
conclusion. The unlucky third line is everywhere de trop; 
false rhymes abound, and the elemental thought—Butler’s 
‘one for sense ’—is constantly diluted in twice its weight of 
water. The other contents of the volume—mostly ballads 
or elegiac poems—are better worth reading. There are 
touches of pathos and spirited bits of declamation which go 
far to redeem the general effect of crudity. But the author 
is a moralist, not a poet; she can find ‘sermons in stones 
but the lore of the running brooks is not for her. 

Out of nothing, nothing is born ; and it is impossible to 
offer an original remark on the subject of these ‘Songs of 
New Sweden’ (3). From Mr. Peterson it is a relief to 
turn to Mother Goose, whose rhymes at least Lave a char- 
acter of their own. 

There is nothing of the windflower’s delicate beauty in 
the verses of Mrs. Luella Smith (4). Conceive of the vanity 
that prompted this comparison, when Shelley himself might 
scarcely weave a lay of such aerial tissue as to merit the ap- 
pellation. If Mrs. Smith had left the naming of her book 
to her critics, we are afraid its rank in the vegetable king- 
dom would be somewhat obscure. 








* x, Lines and Interlines. B i P. Boynton. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
2. The Blossoming Rod, and Or er Poems. By S. H. Palfrey (E. Foxton). Boston: 
Cupples, Upham & Co. 3. Song of New-Sweden, and Other Poems. By Arthur Pe- 
terson. 'Phitadelphia : E. Stanley Hart & Co. 4. Wind Flowers. By J. Luella Dowd 
Smith. $:. Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
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‘* Alma Mater’s Mirror.” * 

WIDE-MARGINED pages; rubricated page-headings, side- 
notes, and initial letters; numerous illustrations; a title-page 
printed in black and red, and cream-colored covers lettered 
and stamped in gilt—these are the external points in com- 
mon between ‘The New Amphion,’ briefly noticed in THE 
Critic of August 6 (page 69), and ‘Alma Mater’s Mirror,’ 
which now claims recognition. The internal points of re- 
semblance between the two little books are no less striking. 
The earlier one was designed to aid a fund for a club-house 
for the Students’ Union of Edinburgh University ; the latter 
is issued ‘for behoof of the St. Andrew’s Students’ Union.’ 
Each is filled with literary tid-bits contributed by old stu- 
dents, professors or friends of these Universities; and one 
is struck at once by the recurrence in the later volume of 
names that appeared in the table-of-contents of the earlier. 
A little ‘Spring Song’ from Browning’s ‘ Parleyings,’ a book 
not then published, held the place of honor in ‘The New 
Amphion;’ ‘The House Beautiful,’ from Mr. Stevenson’s 
‘Underwoods,’ is given the corresponding place in ‘ Alma 
Mater’s Mirror.’ Unfortunately for the freshness of the 
latter book, Mr. Stevenson’s collected poems reached these 
shores some time ago. The poet of ‘The House Beautiful’ 
is one of those who lent a hand to the editor of the Edin- 
burgh, as well as of the St. Andrew’s, memorial. Mr. Lang 
is another ; and his, as well as Mr. Stevenson’s, prose offer- 
ing was reprinted in these columns some months since. He 
is here represented by a graceful stanza on ‘ The Grave of 
Orpheus,’ and a delightfully humorous chapter of college 
reminiscences called ‘Old St. Leonard’s Days,’ the adjective 
referring to a period only twenty-five years back. He 
warns the reader to skip this chapter, unless he knew St. 
Andrew’s then or knows it now; but its interest is not so 
special that strangers to the University—nay, aliens even to 
the Land o’ Cakes—may not enjoy it. 

Mr. Froude tells a good anecdote of ‘ John Knox and St. 
Andrew’s.’ Mr. Gosse’s contribution takes the form of a 
paraphrase of an epigram of Ausonius, ‘Toa Bibliomaniac :’ 

Because your books are richly bound, 

You feel a scholar through and through ? 
Then one Cremona, smooth and sound, 
Might make a fiddler of you too! 

Mr. Dobson appears as a humorist in ‘ The Ballad of the 
Bard,’ and as a serious versifier in these lovely lines ‘To a 
Pastoral Poet :’ 

Among my best I put your book, 

O Poet of the breeze and brook! 

(That breeze and brook which blows and falls 

More soft to those in city walls,) 

Among my best: and keep it still, 

Till down the fair green-girdled hill, 

Where slopes my garden-slip, there goes 

The wandering wind that wakes the rose, 

And scares the cohort that explore 

The broad-faced sun-flower o'er and o’er, 

Or starts the restless bees that fret 

The bindweed and the mignonette. 

Then I shall take your Book, and dream 

I lie beside some haunted stream ; 

And watch the crisping waves that pass, 

And watch the flicker in the grass ; 

And wait—and wait—and wait to see 

The Nymph—that never comes to me! 
But we lack room for a tenth part of the good things in this 
little treasure-house, or even detailed mention of more than 
a very few of them. Some are reprinted from well-known 
books, while others are taken from unpublished manuscripts. 
In the former category is a short account, by Dean Stanley, 
of Alexander Stuart, son of James IV. and pupil of Erasmus, 
who was raised by his father to the Archbishopric of St. An- 
\drew’s at eighteen, and slain at Flodden by a kinsman of 
Dean Stanley’s. Another reprint is Dr. Johnson’s notes on 


the St. Andrew’s of a century ago, accompanied by a pep- 
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pery contemporaneous reply. There is an extract from a 
lecture by the late James D. Forbes on that famous a/umnus 
of St. Andrew’s, ‘the Admirable Crichton,’ whose gradua- 
tion, at the age of fifteen, occurred in 1575. The lecturer 
warns his hearers against emulating Crichton’s achievements 
as a universal genius—a timely caution in Scotland, per- 
haps, however superfluous it might appear in the aver- 
age American college. There is a paper im memoriam of 
Principal Shairp by the late Prof. Baynes, whose death un- 
fortunately occurred before the preparation of this little 
volume, of which he was joint editor, was completed. His 
surviving associate, Prof. Campbell, has not only borne the 
brunt of the editorial work, but contributed creditable prose 
and verse to the book. F. Anstey’s ‘ Detached Thoughts 
on Omnibuses’ and W. A. Sims’s sonnet, ‘From St. An- 
drew’s,’ should not be overlooked; nor yet A. Werner’s 
story of a bank-robbery, the scene of which is laid in Carson 
City, Nevada. But of all the good things in the ‘ Mirror,’ 
whether old or new, in prose or in verse, the best is this son- 
net, enshrined in the Rev. W. W. Tulloch’s brief memorial 
of the late Patrick Proctor Alexander, whose ‘ Mill and 
Carlyle’ and ‘ Moral Causation’ have found publishers and 
readers, but whose collected poems still lack an introduction 
to the world: 

Come to me now! Ocome! benignest Sleep! 

And fold me up, as evening doth a flower, 

From my vain self, and vain things which have power 

Upon my soul to make me smile or weep, 

And when thou comest, O, like Death be deep— 

No dreamy boon have I of thee to crave, 

More than may come to him that in his grave 

Is heedless of the night-winds how they sweep. 

I have not in me half that cause of sorrow 

Which is in thousands who must not complain ; 

And yet this moment, if it could be mine 

To lapse and pass in sleep, and so resign 

All that must yet be borne of joy and pain, 

I scarcely know if I would wake to-morrow. 





The Puritans in America.* 

THE suBjECT of the beginnings of the United States 
must always have profound interest to the American peo- 
ple, and will win more and more the attention of Eu- 
ropeans. Impressed, even to amazement, with our national 
prosperity, the dweller beyond sea is unable to unravel the mys- 
tery or to fathom the secrets of our strength. Unacquainted 
with the details, the results are, to the foreigner, even though 
he be statesman or statistician, puzzling as well as surprising. 
Hence, the increasing number of European students of 
American history. Von Holst, the Comte de Paris, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Prof. Bryce—these are but a few names of those who 
have given attention to the American story. The three 
octavo volumes of the superb historical work now in our 
hands—the fruit of long and patient research—are by an 
English scholar, a Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. It 
is a story of the cradle days and early struggles of New Eng- 
land. We welcome most heartily such a work of pure schol- 
arship. When the day of small things is past, and memory 
and tradition become a mighty force because of the great- 
ness of maturity, the temptation to give a sectarian and sec- 
tional coloring to the story is too powerful to be easily 
resisted. We find editors of denominational newspapers, 
despite a show of research and familiarity with original 
editions and incunabula, busily engaged in covering old 
light with sectarian bushels, lest it should expose too much 
the weakness of that kind of orthodoxy which means the 
maintenance of things as they are. On the other hand, 
the unbridled license of oratory on Forefathers’ Day needs 
to be held near the truth, not by the disgruntled and recalci- 
trant, nor by nihilistic Bohemiags, nor by the rival denomi- 
nationalist who would knock down one idol only to set up. 
another. While history as casually written is hardly yet a. 
‘science,’ we think the vital facts can be best learned, and: 
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the truth be set forth in purest form, by the historian proper 
who has no ulterior end to serve. 

We have read these volumes of Mr. Doyle’s with ad- 
miration for his critical temper, clear, unartificial style, 
and evident desire to do justice to the grand story. 
His mastery of detail is wonderful, and the foot notes, 
and especially the long paragraphs under the opening 
lines of each chapter, show how well he has threshed and 
gleaned, not only in old fields, but in new gardens. Some 
of his chapters, notably those on ‘ The Plymouth Pilgrims,’ 
Roger Williams, and ‘New England in 1650,’ must have 
been rewritten many times to obtain their smoothness and 
crystalline clearness. Most commendable is the author’s 
full treatment of those incidents usually slurred over or ig- 
nored both through New England adulation of ancestry and 
by the heated controversialists who react to the radical ex- 
treme, and abuse where abuse is not deserved. The author 
does not hesitate to expose the inconsistencies, hypocrisies 
and breaches of faith committed by the great State of Mas- 
sachusetts during the days of the confederation, nor the per- 
fidy of the Connecticut settlers with the Hollanders and the 
Indians ; yet, on the other hand, he pays high tribute to the 
sterling qualities out of which have blossomed the consum- 
mate flower of New England character. Further, the Amer- 
ican of to-day, whatever be his ancestry or wherever his birth- 
place between the oceans, will be interested to know a judi- 
cial-minded Englishman’s opinion on colonial affairs as they 
were related to the mother country. In conclusion, we are 
heartily of opinion that despite the value of what scholars 
on this side of the Atlantic have written about the Puritan 
colonies in America, this work of Doyle’s excels all. It 
gives, in compact form, the complete story from 1620 to 1700 
—a short but most momentous period ; and it does this with 
a truer perspective than we have yet seen in American 
works. The vice of so many literary charts of New England 
history, as constructed on this side the Atlantic, is that they 
resemble the maps in a railroad ‘ folder,’ in being made for 
a purpose. Fortunately, perspective is a matter of science 
and not of taste only, and in aim, at least, the Englishman 
more closely approaches science. As books of use and ref- 
erence, as well as for the casual reader, these volumes are 
satisfactory in every way. The text is well divided in chap- 
ters; the versicles from the table of contents, printed in 
bold-faced type, are let into the page-sides ; there is an in- 
dex to each volume; and the maps are well made and well 
printed. 





Bishop Wilmer’s “* Recent Past.” * 

BisHop WitmEr’s ‘ Reminiscences’ are a curious legacy 
and outgrowth of the late War. Originally jotted down for 
the benefit of his children and grandchildren, they have 
been tossed on the waves of publication as one of the waifs 
of the time. The fact of their now being in a second edi- 
tion shows that hospitality wider than the author anticipated 
must have been shown them, yet we cannot see any partic- 
ular reason for this partiality. They reveal, to be sure, a 
zealous, enthusiastic Churchman, a glowing ‘ unreconstruct- 
ed’ Confederate, a Bishop whose gown hardly hides the 
epaulets ready to sprout beneath it, an admirable father and 
grandfather, of an historic family, anxious for the welfare of 
his posterity ; but beyond this we cannot see what good the 
publication of such a book can achieve. Its historical por- 
tions rake feverishly among the embers of the War ; its crit- 
icism of other denominations has the shallow acuteness of a 
theologian who skims the surface and is settled in the con- 
viction that dissenters are, gud dissenters, radically wrong; 
its advice to the author’s descendants on such subjects as 
loyalty, citizenship, the Constitution, and the like, is too 
purely personal and one-sided to have more than a family 
interest. It gives one a sort of shock, moreover, to know 
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that all this was never intended to be—and yet has been 
—published, through a species of self-deception as to the im- 
portance of the revelations made. One cannot but admire 
the sturdy spirit of the Bishop, his evident desire to be just 
and impartial, and his solicitude that his children shall im- 
bibe right views as to domestic slavery, secession, and other 
dead issues ; but, these issues being dead, why attempt to 
rekindle and revive them ; or, if the Bishop of Alabama will 
insist upon it, why not print without publishing? The 
author’s position is all that can give such a book even a tem- 
porary popularity. 





Mr. Stockton’s “ Hundredth Man.” * 

IN FOLLOWING, with Mr. Stockton as quietly persuasive 
guide, the sinuous stream of his easily-flowing fiction, we 
seldom come to a downright cascade of irresistible and re- 
sounding laughter. But with a gentle, ceaseless murmur of 
amusement and a flickering twinkle of smiles, the story 
moves steadily on in the calm triumph of its assured and 
unassailable absurdity, its logical and indisputable impossi- 
bility. There is nothing in the world more sweetly reasona- 
ble than the narrator’s tone. By the absence of merely 
superficial eccentricities in the deeply eccentric persons he 
chooses to depict, and the lucid sincerity of style with which 
he reports their doings, he produces a perfect illusion. 

This is perhaps most true in the deliciously circumstantial 
‘Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine ;’ but ‘ The 
Hundredth Man’ seems to us, on the whole, an advance upon 
‘The Late Mrs, Null,’ though the astounding dénouement of the 
latter gives it in one respect an advantage. Theclosing scenes 
of ‘ The Hundredth Man’ are comparatively tame, the mat- 
ter of Mr. Bullripple’s land being brought to an especially 
impotent conclusion. But never has the author contrived 
a situation more brimful of humor, than Bullripple’s serene 
occupation of ‘ Vatoldi’s,’ and the wrathful anguish of the 
concealed proprietor, J. Weatherby Stull, on beholding that 
restaurant of high class desecrated by placards of ‘A Fry 
in a Box’ and ‘A Stew in a Pail.’ Delightful, too, is the 
simple John People’s courtship of lamb chops, culminating 
in symbolic small clams. In Gay Armatt, with her philo- 
sophic mind and girlish heart, Mr. Stockton has given us a 
charming type too much neglected by novelists. We feel it 
a privilege to have witnessed her impulsive sl ide ‘down the 
long side of the straw-stack from girlhood into womanhood ;’ 
and are willing to accord to Stratford the distinction of be- 
ing, not merely the hundredth, but the millionth man, for 
his adherence to his original scheme regarding her. 





“ Acts and Anecdotes of Authors.” + 

Ir 1s rather difficult to grasp the principle of selection on 
which Mr. Barrows has gathered together the alphabetical 
collection of ‘ Acts and Anecdotes of Authors,’ a compila- 
tion of ‘facts for every reader about prominent American 
books, authors, and publishers ; English books and authors ; 
popular translations, dramas, operas, etc., ’ by means of which 
he proposes to ‘ bind the heart ’ of the public. to the writers 
of the day, and which he professes to have ‘ gleaned from 
sources not readily accessible to the average reader.’ ‘Why 
Rookery?’ inquired Aunt Betsey Trotwood; and opening 
this new manual of rare information, we are impelled in like 
manner to the utterance of many explosive whys. Why, for 
instance, Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, and not Emily 
Bronté? Why Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., and not Robert Louis 
Stevenson? Why, if our wide scheme includes the Eliza- 
bethan drama, ‘ Alphonsus King of Arragon,’ an absurdity 
probably by Greene, and not also ‘Alphonsus Emperor of 
Germany,’ an atrocity possibly by Chapman? And how 
happens it that the sad distinction of mere mention is de- 
nied to the plays of Marlowe, and Dekker, and Webster? 


Pig Hundredth Man. By Frank R. Stockton. $1.50. New York; The Century 
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And since ‘ Music, heavenly maid !’ is to figure in this cath- 
olic compendium, why ‘ Pinafore’ and not ‘ Parsifal’? Itis 
just to state that the longer articles, as those on Longfellow 
and George Eliot, are not wanting in interest and value; 
but the biographies from which they were compiled can 
hardly be termed ‘inaccessible to the average reader.’ The 
criticism has at times a delightful brevity and conclusive- 
ness. This is the sole ligament intended, for example, to 
‘bind the heart’ of the student to the author of ‘ Leaves of 
Grass’: ‘He is eccentric as a man and a writer; and, 
with the public generally, will be remembered for the hos- 
pital service rendered during the late War, rather than for 
his poetry’! 
Minor Notices. 

VICTORIAN literature has been favored with the work of two 
women—Miss Yonge and the late Mrs. Muloch Craik—whose books 
‘are wholly on the right side of the line that separates the whole- 
some from the insipid, the anges | from the commonplace. It 
must be admitted, however, that both writers make dangerous ap- 
proaches toward that line, and that their books fall under the defi- 
nition of a bright young girl who explained the popularity of a cer- 
tain writer by saying that his works were novels, and yet ‘pious 
enough to be read on Sunday.’ Both authors, too, occasionally 
write like amateurs rather than literary veterans. Mrs. Craik’s 
latest book, ‘An Unknown Country’ (Harpers), sometimes seems 
like the first book of an utterly inexperienced hand. It is not a 
novel, but a series of chapters dedialivs of the north of Ireland; 
and on the whole it is sufficiently readable, candid and impartial 
to be a welcome addition to our knowledge of some of the condi- 
tions of a perennial problem. Mrs. Craik’s balance is favorable to 
the Irish character, and unfavorable to John Bull’s insular igno- 
rance ; and her descriptions of landscape are unhackneyed and at- 
tractive. The text is accompanied by numerous pictures by F. 
Noel Paton, which are more ambitious than successful. English 
designers and engravers have not yet caught the American secret. 


THE name of Mr. Mowbray Morris is little known in America. 
He is, we believe, the compiler of an excellent little collection of 
standard verse bearing the title of ‘Poets’ Walk,’ and is evidently a 
man of culture and ability. This last fact—as well as his posses- 
sion of an unusually clear and attractive English style—is made 
very apparent in his Life of Claverhouse, the ninth volume in Mr. 
Lang’s English Worthies Series. (D. Appleton & Co.) Claver- 
house, otherwise John Graham, Viscount Dundee (the ‘Bonnie 
Dundee’ of the well-known song), was the greatest persecutor of 
the Scottish Covenanters, if we except Robert Grierson, the ‘ Laird 
of Lag.’ It is ~~ that Lieut.-Col. Fergusson’s beautifully 
printed biography of the latter should so soon be followed by a life 
of his fellow in crime. Mr. Morris, with the rigid impartiality of 
historical justice, tells the plain facts about this Jekyll-Hyde loyal- 
ist of two hundred years ago. The story is as interesting as a 
novel, thanks both to theme and author. Mr. Morris’ style resem- 
bles that of John Churton Collins; and the recent work of the two 
pertinently suggests the inquiry whether the spirit of Macaulay is 
not becoming newly potent in the English literature of to-day.—— 
LEE & SHEPARD have issued a new edition of Mr. George Lowell 
Austin’s ‘ Life and Times of Wendell Phillips,’ first published in 
1884, directly after the subject’s death. The work was not worth 
republication. It is a hurried piece of book-making, written to sat- 
isty the hot admiration of Mr. Phillips’s less intelligent admirers. 
It cannot lay the slightest claim to historical or critical temper, and 
its record of the great anti-slavery struggle is extremely partisan, 
and, what is worse, very limited in view. One chapter, manufac- 
tured wholly by paste-pot and scissors, is entitled ‘Phillips as a 
Philosopher.’ Mr. Phillips was certainly philosophic enough to de- 
spise such indiscriminate puffery as that which is proffered in these 
430 pages. 


LEE & SHEPARD have now published and offered to the general 
trade ‘Henry Wadsworth Longfellow: his Life, his Works, his 
Friendships,’ by George Lowell Austin, which has been circulated 


as a subscription book for four years. The work, though issued 
soon after the poet’s death, had been partly prepared before that 
event. It is peo ey and interestingly written ; contains many 
selections and most of the Literary Ponder early pieces not re- 
issued by Longfellow; and proffers numerous illustrations, most] 

old, of which the excellent lithotype portrait from Warren’s well- 
known photograph is the best. Mr. Austin writes chiefly in a tone 
of genial appreciation befitting his theme, but occasionally intro- 
duces a bit of criticism, as where he neatly says that Lucifer (in 
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‘ The Golden Legend ’) is ‘ the most innocent fiend that ever talked 
platitudes in blank verse.’ The volume, though carrying no special 
weight, nor rivalling, in any sense, the Rev. Seneiael Longfellow’s 
voluminous record, may be recommended to small public libraries 
and general readers.——-ANOTHER new edition is a second im- 
ression, revised, of Dr. Charles C. Abbott's ‘A Naturalist’s Ram- 
les about -Home,’ the freshness, interest, and alert accuracy of 
which were recognized in THE CRITIC of October 25, 1884, on the 
first appearance of the volume. It deserves this second edition, 
and already enjoys a place beside the books of Burroughs, Brad- | 
ford Torrey, and Maurice Thompson, on the pleasant shelf of 
American books of popular beast and bird lore. (Appleton & Co.) 
——‘ UPLIFTS OF HEART and Will,’ by J. H. West (Chicago: C. 
H. Kerr & Co.), is a small book of prayers, chants and songs to be 
used in divine services. They are for the most part commonplace. 


A SERIES of ‘Lives of the Presidents of the United States’ 
(Stokes & Brother), in ten or twelve volumes, has been undertaken 
by Mr. W. O. Stoddard, novelist and writer of juveniles. Three 
previously-issued volumes have been devoted to Washington, John 
Adams and Jefferson (the latter two together), and Grant; the 
fourth is composed of separate biographies of Madison, Monroe 
and John Quincy Adams. Mr. Stoddard’s style is clear and suffi- 
ciently interesting, and his books are not ‘written down’ to any 
supposed childish level; he tells his stories in an instructive and 
trustworthy way, though he utterly lacks the picturesqueness of 
touch which gives value to such books as Mr. Higginson’s ‘ Youn 
Folks’ History of the United States.’ His lives of Madison an 
Monroe call for no special mention, save to say that Madison’s im- 
portant share in The Federalist gets but a bare mention. The bi- 
ography of the younger Adams, however, is commendable; so full 
and fair a presentation of his remarkable career is not elsewhere 
The accompanying illustrations are 
but fairly satisfactory ; and one cannot honestly aver that the cover 
is a ess of quiet beauty. 


‘WHIST UNIVERSAL,’ byG. W. P. (Ticknor & Co.), is an analysis 
of the game as improved by the introduction of American leads, 
with the text from Cavendish, ‘The more the American system is 
examined, the more thorough and perfect it will be found.’ In 
spite of this apparently local distinctiveness, the book is, entitled to 
its name of ‘ Whist Universal,’ as it aims to show how the morale 
of American leads can be applied to the different methods.—— 


. ‘YOUNG KNIGHTS ofthe Cross,’ by Daniel Wise (Phillips & Hunt), 


is a book to help young people to the strength that is sweetness and 
the sweetness that is strength. It is largely a compilation of anec- 
dotes, many of them new, drawn from every possible source to 
illustrate heroism in all its aspects, from silent endurance to spirited 
resistance-THOMAS J. MURREY, who has given us so many 
nice little recipe-books for soups, salads, desserts, etc., now con- 
tributes to the lore of the dining-room a neat little book on ‘Prac- 
tical Carving,’ based on his own experience of twenty years. 


HIGHLY interesting are two little books flying on their gray cov- 
ers the red pennon of the World’s Workers Series, and displaying 
also the lamp possibly intended to typify the effulgence of a single 
good deed in this naughty world. (New York: Cassell & Co.) 
The first, by E. M. Tomkinson, sets forth in a chatty, informal 
way, with occasional inconsequence and awkwardness, the very 
many good deeds of three Englishwomen of to-day : Sarah Robin- 
son, who, although a sufferer from spinal disease, has for more than 
thirty years labored untiringly to lessen the temptations that beset 
the British soldier, providing for his special needs in all wise and 
practical ways, and endeavoring to transform the careless and 
vicious into ‘ soldierly Christians” and manly men; Agnes Wes- 
ton, who has taken the blue-jackets as her protégés, and is called 
‘the Sailor’s Friend ;’ and Mrs. Meredith, who selected Her Majes- 
ty’s convict prisons as the unlovely province which her earnest ef- 
fort was to improve. Surely, about the sober brows of these Nine- 
teenth Century saints the eye of reverence might behold the ‘ aure- 
ole traced of tender light,’ of which Lowell has sung. The book 
is full of vivid anecdotes. How humorous, among many touching 
scenes, is that of the signing of the pledge on board the Topaz, 
where the upturned grog-tub serves as writing-table for sixty re- 

entant tars! In the account of the genuinely noble work of Mrs. 

eredith, one’s sense of the ludicrous is sometimes unexpectedly 
stirred. We are, for instance, irresistibly reminded, by the ‘ short 
text affixed ’ to the two-penny bottles of medicine, furnished at the 
Dispensary in Clapham Road, of the ‘ moral pocket-handkerchiefs ” 
of Dickens. The companion volume, by Phyllis Browne, contains 
a sketch of Mary Carpenter, the famous originator of the Bristol 
Ragged Schools, and the advocate and founder of reformatory and 
industrial institutions for criminal and neglected children. The 
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—— of this busy, beneficent life shed their beams brightly 
through the light veil of the somewhat loosely-woven narrative. An 
accompanying onary ae of Mrs. Somerville condenses for the rapid 
reader her ‘ Personal Recollections,’ adding touches of description 
by Miss Cobbe and Maria Edgeworth. 





The Actor. 


Nicut after night a mimic death he died, 

While sympathetic thousands wept and sighed ; 

But when at last he came in truth to die, 

No teardrops fell from any mourner’s eye. 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 





Quatrains. 

THE ROBBER. 
THE unregenerate Darkness drawing nigh 
Covets the gold against the evening sky. . . . 
The heavenly metal seems to melt away, 
For stealthy Darkness robs the dying Day. 





MARS. 
f (In the Villa Ludovisi.) 
HERE, in majestic calm, he fain would rest 
With folded hands and unimpassioned breast ; 
But smiling Cupid, mischievous and sweet, 
Is archly nestling at his war-worn feet. 
Witiiam H. Hayne, 





The Lounger 


Mr. HAGGARD is greatly annoyed by the attempt of an Ameri- 
«an publisher to foist upon the public, as his, a book which he never 
heard of till it was offered for sale in the shops. It is called ‘“ Me,” 
a Companion to “She.”’ ‘I did not write it, and read it I cannot,’ 
says Mr. Haggard, with perfunctory antithesis. I sympathize 
with him very heartily, in his indignation and disgust at the pub- 
fisher’s trick; but I am amused none the less by his squeamish 
.aversion to having bad English fathered uponhim. This would be 
natural enough in a literary purist; but the man who could say, as 
Mr. Haggard did in the little volume entitled ‘Books Which Have 
Influenced Me,’ ‘lines like these are what have and do touch and 
influence me,’ must have a pretty strong literary stomach. It may 
be that he is conscious of his own offenses against the Queen’s 
English, but objects to being held responsible for any one else’s. 
If bad grammar is to be written in his name, he naturally prefers 
to write it himself. 





‘LIFE AND LOVE’ will be the title of Mr. Robert Burns Wilson’s 
first book of poems, already announced in THE CRITIC as forth- 
coming from the press of Cassell & Co. Mr. Wilson and Mr. J. 
W. Alexander, the painter, were both Pennsylvanians, once upon a 
time, and set out from Pittsburg together in a rowboat, not many 
years ago, to see what the world had in store for them. They 
‘were mere lads then, and their shallop was in no danger of sink- 
ing under the weight of their earthly possessions. On the contrary, 
is was as light—and as stout—as its owners’ hearts, and bore them 
through a series of adventures that would make as delightful an 
illustrated magazine article as an editor often gets a chance of 
printing. The youngsters drifted down the Ohio at a leisurely 
pace, and finally abandoned their boat. 





MR. WILSON found himself, some time after he had left the river 
behind him, fairly landed at Lexington, Ky., his present home. Since 
then he has written a succession of poems, musical and individual 
enough to make his name familiar to all readers of American mag- 
.azines—in other words, to all English-speaking people; and painted 
portraits and landscapes which have done him less credit, perhaps, 
though they may have proved aney important in solving the 
‘practical problems of life. Mr. Alexander, on the other hand— 
who, by the way, has taken a step this week as important to his do- 
mestic happiness as the agar pe of ‘ Life and Love’ must prove 
‘to the artistic fortunes of his old companion,—turned his steps to- 
ward New York, and his talents to he art of painting. He, too, 
‘thas made a name for himself, and given promise of winning an as- 
sured and permanent position in his profession. Neither he nor 
Mr. Wilson, I fear, will soon find leisure to record the episodes 
-of their ‘ Inland Voyage ’—to which, indeed, only the pen of a Ste- 
‘venson could do justice. 
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It 1s Mr. George H. Jessop (and not George JV.) who is at work 
on an historical drama which Mrs. Langtry is to produce early 
next season. It is now announced that another play of his, an 
original comedy called ‘The Picture of the Year,’ will be acted at 
the next but one of Mr. Palmer’s Authors’ Matinees at the Madison 
Square Theatre. Mr. Jessop is a graduate of Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he was a favorite pupil of Prof. Dowden’s. “Fie 
came to America ten or twelve years ago and settled down in San 
Francisco, where he was a frequent contributor to Zhe Overland 
and The Argonaut. His most successful play is ‘Sam’lof Posen.’ 
In collaboration with Mr..Brander Matthews he wrote ‘A Gold 
Mine,’ the comedy which John T. Raymond acted for one night 
only, just a week before he died, and which Nat. Goodwin - 
bought and will produce early next year. Mr. Matthews and Mr. 
Jessop have a novel in hand, by the way, which has already been 
disposed of to a leading magazine. 





M. SCHERER, the distinguished French critic, is after Mr. George 
Saintsbury with a sharp stick. The place of his assault is the 
Paris Temps. He calls the English writer’s ‘Short History of 
French Literature’ ‘a sign of the interest which our literature excites 
on the other side of the Channel,’ but also, and in a more marked 
degree, ‘a proof of the superficiality with which it is studied.’ He 
not only accuses the author of partiality and prejudice, but points 
out a number of errors of fact, and declares that his pages ‘swarm’ 
with slipshod and misleading statements. The attack may be to 
some extent deserved, and it avails nothing to cry ‘you're another;’ 
but for sublimated skill in the art of getting things wrong, no one 
holds a candle to the average French writer mH takes English 
literature as his theme. The usual proportion of errors to correct 
statements in the merest list of English or American books in that 
admirable review Ze Zzvre, for instance, is about toto 1. Greater 
accuracy is demanded of an historian than of a journalist, of course ; 
but the French /t/érateur should be slow to point the finger of 
derision at his English confrére who slips and trips in writing of 
French writers. 





Now that Lord Lytton is to take up his abode in Paris again, 
this time as successor to England's long-time Minister, Lord Lyons, 
we ey bare for some new poems in the manner of ‘ Aux Italiens.’ 
Owen Meredith is a poet still, though he may not have made a 
brilliant success as Viewers of India. His knowledge of the French 
language and literature, too, is quite adequate to the duties of his 
new position—as the readers of ‘ Lucile’ need hardly be reminded. 





MR. FRITH, of the Royal Academy, relates, in his newly pub- 
lished Reminiscences, that when a child he once drew ‘a beast 
whose species was left undetermined,’ his artistic exercise being 
undertaken solely with the view to postponing his bedtime. The 
result was, however, that his father saw such promise in the effort 
that the boy was ‘marked’ for an artist—much to his disgust, 
since he had determined on auctioneering as holding forth greater 
promise of a lazy existence. The weary auctioneer who reads this, 
after standing up and talking against time for twelve or fifteen hours 
at a stretch, will smile as he congratulates Mr Frith on having 
had a strong-willed father. The lazy man can loaf in any calling ; 
but the man who wants to make even a modest living had better 
not choose the auctioneer’s profession unless he is prepared to work 
till late at night—and get up early again the next morning. 


A FRIEND of mine, meeting in the street a Mexican Indian who 
had once done some odd jobs for her, asked him whether he had 
succeeded in finding regular employment. ‘O, yes,’ he said; ‘I’m 
making French /gueurs.’ Inother words, he was assisting a New 
York manufacturer to flood the market with Chartreuse, Benedic- 
tine, and other cordials, supposed to come only from the vaults of 
Old World monasteries, or privileged dealers who have purchased 
the secrets of the monks. An unemployed rival of the guileless 
Indian’s prints an advertisement in the Herald which confirms 
the suspicion that all is not wine that sparkles, but that ‘large 
establishments’ are engaged in ‘the imitation of foreign wines and 
liquors of any brand,’ and the ‘fabrication of champagnes, etc.’ 
Maybe some of my readers can help the ‘able enologist’ to a posi- 
tion. 


{[NES,—ABLE ENOLOGIST KNOWING HIS BUSINESS 

thoroughly, to perfection the imitation of foreign wines and liquors 
of any brand, the fabrication of champagnes, &c., possessing long ex- 
perience in such a trade, acquired in France, Spain, Italy and America, 
desires to take charge of a large establishment in his line ; best refer- 
ences. Please address ENOLOGIST, Herald office. 
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Mrs.‘ James Brown Potter. 
THERE is little to be said about the theatrical abilities 
of Mrs. James Brown Potter, who made her first profes- 
sional appearance here in the Fifth Avenue theatre on Mon- 
day last. They are concealed yet in the mists of the future. 
This young lady has been very badly advised, if it is her 
ambition to win fame as an actress. If, on the other hand, 
her aim is only to win a succéss of curiosity, to keep her 
name before the public, and to make money for a time by 
means of notoriety, she has selected the right kind of man- 
agement. The facts in her case are few and simple. She 
was what is known as a leader in New York society ; that 
is to say, she was an active participant in all kinds of enter- 
tainments devised either for charity or amusement, and won 
a certain amount of reputation as an amateur actress. En- 
couraged by the praises of her friends, and easily convinc- 
ing herself that the greenest laurels of the drama were well 
within her reach, she went to England with the intention of 
returning to this city with all the added glory supposed to 
be imparted by the experience of a London season. Socially, 
she was successful enough; but as an actress she failed 
badly, and it was in spite of this significant fact that she 
ventured to present herself in New: York—one of the most 
critical of American cities in dramatic matters—as a star 
actress, fit to be ranked with Modjeska, or Bernhardt, or 
Morris. Every device known to the modern manager as a 
means of exciting public interest had been employed in her 
behalf with admirable skill, and whatever else was want- 
ing to ensure her a brilliant reception was supplied by the 
enthusiasm of her friends. She was greeted on her first 
entrance upon the stage by one of the finest audiences ever 
seen in an American theatre, and with such an outburst of 
applause, long maintained and renewed again and again, as 
has seldom delighted the ears of even the greatest of the 
earth. The demonstration was at once ridiculous and piti- 
ful—ridiculous as an expression of judgment, and pitiful in 
its probable influence upon the recipient of such outrageous 
flatttery. If Mrs. Potter had been allowed to play her part 
like any other ordinary mortal, no one would be churlish 
enough to begrudge her the kindly encouragement which is 
so precious to all true artists; but her introduction as one 
of the brightest stars in the firmament is so much in the na- 
ture of a public imposition, that it is necessary to speak 
plainly. It was as an amateur that she left this country ; 
it is as an amateur that she returns; and unless her improve- 
ment in the future is much more rapid than it has been in 
the past, it will be a long time before her acting will be 
worthy of serious criticism from a professional stand-point. 
She has youth, good looks and abundant self-confidence— 
all good gifts in their way ; but of artistic capacity or train- 
ing she reveals scarcely atrace. Everything that she does is 
done for effect, without regard to the exigencies of the as- 
sumed character. She is everlastingly posing in the part of 
Mrs. James Brown Potter, and makes constant. appeals to 
the audience for recognition of her pretty little airs and 
graces. She is capable, as almost all women are, of senti- 
ment ; but of pathos she has a very feeble conception ; 
while her passion, which is sometimes effective to the eye 
and ear for a moment or two, is found upon analysis to con- 
sist of nothing more than noise and bustle. Her gestures 
are crude and stiff, her facial expression is extremely lim- 
ited, and her elocution is very bad, especially in scenes 
where she is laboring under excitement. At these times her 
speech is often unintelligible. There was scarcely a moment 
during the whole performance in which she created anything 
hike an illusion. It is possible she might do better in light 
comedy, but ‘ Mile. de Bressier’—a very slip-shod adaptation 
from Delpit’s novel—deals with what are commonly sup- 
posed to be the profoundest emotions in human nature. The 
heroine shelters a communist from French troops, until she 
learns that he is one of a band who have just slain her fa- 
ther and brother, when she betrays him and stands by while 
he is shot down like a dog. Later[on she discovers that 
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this murderous communist, whom she delivered up to death, 
was the father of the man whom she loves, and who has 


sworn to devote his life to avenging his sire. There are 
crises in a play of this kind which would test the powers of 
the most finished and accomplished artist, and which are, it 
is scarcely necessary to say, entirely beyond the resources. 
of a novice. It may be granted that Mrs. Potter used the 
resources at her command with some discretion, but to re- 
gard her in the light of a serious actress is impossible. She 
has almost as much to unlearn as to learn, for the foolish 
flattery of friends has confirmed her in a variety of personah 
mannerisms which, if they are not cured in these early days, 
will be absolutely prohibitive of versatility in the years to- 
come. Mrs. Potter wears beautiful dresses, assumes many 
picturesque attitudes, and is supported by Mr. Kyrle Bellew. 


“The Railroad of Love.” 


‘THe RarLroapD oF Love,’ the new comedy which was. 
produced at Daly’s Theatre on Tuesday evening, was a 
success from the start, and would run probably for the rest 
of the season, if necessary. Mr. Daly announces it as am 
adaptation from the German; but there is nothing German 
in it, except possibly the outline of the plot. The whole- 
spirit and color of it are local, and the personages are for 
the most part distinctively New York types. It has no par- 
ticular story, but introduces half a dozen lovers who pass. 
through the ordinary complications and finally achieve hap- 
piness. The chief of these are a Lieutenant in the Army 
and. a rich young widow, the former played by John Drew 
and the latter by Ada Rehan. It has been a long time since 
both these clever comedians have been provided with 
parts so entirely suited to them, and Miss Rehan has never 
appeared to bettcr advantage. Her raillery has never been 
more brilliant, her vivacity more spontaneous, or her man- 
ner more engaging. There is a love episode in the third 
act, in which a door plays a prominent part, in which 
her sprightliness and coquetry are delightful in their abso- 
lute ease and naturalness. Her chief triumph, however, 
was won in the later scene, where, after having been led to- 
believe in her lover's falsity, she is convinced of his truth 
and devotion, and tries to induce him to remain in the room 
while she sets out to recover a mischievous letter. At this 
point she was called upon to suggest many varying moods— 
hot indignation, profound humiliation, scorn, renewed love,. 
and vivid apprehension. This she did with all her usuab 
versatility, and with much more than her usual emotional 
power. She exhibited, indeed, a depth of feeling which is. 
likely to raise her to a higher position in her profession than 
any to which she has attained hitherto. The mingling of 
laughter and tears has rarely been used with more striking 
effect, and her acting stirred the audience to positive en- 
thusiasm. The success of the piece had been won already ;: 
but this scene converted it into a veritable triumph for 
everybody concerned. Mr. Fisher, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Clarke,. 
Mrs. Gilbert, Mr. Skinner, Miss Phoebe Russell, and others,. 
all contributed to the general entertainment, but their indi- 
vidual efforts cannot be considered now. They fully justi-- 
fied the boast that Mr. Daly has the finest light comedy 
company in the country, if not in the world. 








The Fine Arts 
“A History of Medieval Art.” * 

Tuis is a book we have been looking for. After read- 
ing Trench’s ‘Lectures on Medieval Church History’ ané 
Schaff’s work on the same subject, we have longed for a 
handy and not too expensive companion volume on art, to- 
go side by side with them. To study the monuments of the 
Middle Age builders and artists is both to enrich and cor- 
rect one's imagination, after reading the chronicler, novelist. 
or church historian. It would be hard to conceive how, 


* A History of Medieval Art. By Dr. Franz von Reber. $5. New York: Harp— 
er & Bros. 
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within eight hundred pages, the general subject could have 
been treated better than the accomplished Professor and 
Art Director in Munich has done it. With hundreds of 
woodcut illustrations, and a text made up of nicely-weighed 
judgments set in smooth sentences, we have here a model 
students’ book. Without the original before us, we judge 
that the noticeable clearness and balance of style are due 
in great measure to the scholarly translator, Mr. Joseph 
Thatcher Clarke. Beginning at the Early Christian and 
Byzantine Architecture, Painting and Sculpture, with an ex- 
haustive review of these manifestations of the human mind, 
we are thence led into the strange domain of Mohammed- 
an Art. Then through Northern Christian Art, as developed 
among the Germanic races, we travel among the resurrec- 
tions of our historian, until we picture to ourselves the land- 
scape and city views of oursemi-savage forefathers. Gothic 
Architecture receives treatment in two chapters, and the 
Painting and Sculpture of the christianized barbarians in 
two more. Rude and crude as many of the products of 
medizval art undoubtedly are, we yet feel that we are stand- 
ing at the cradle of our modern civilization. We believe 
that a reading of Von Reber’s panoramic volume has added 
to our mind more assimilable material for culture than the 
same time and opportunities applied to ancient classic relics. 
The study of such a book is a fertilizing preparation for a 
trip to Europe, especially if one wishes to avoid beaten 
tracks and strike out into new paths. As a literary tool the 
volume is eminently satisfactory. In addition to helpful 
lists and an index of artists, it has a glossary and—joy of 
the tourist—an index of places. . 


November 5 1887 





Art Notes. 

Miss ANNE WHITNEY’S heroic statue of Leif Erickson, the sup- 
oe Icelandic discoverer of America, was unveiled in Boston last 
aturday. The dedicatory services in Faneuil Hall were attended b 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, who presided ; Rev. Phillips Brooks, Prof, 
E. N. Horsford, Mrs. Ole Bull, Miss Whitney, Col. O. W. Peabody, 
ex-Mayor Martin, Mr. Nathan Appleton, Mr. William E. Baker, 
Consul Lootz, Mr. Elisha Atkins, Mr. George C. Magoun, the la- 
dies of the Longfellow family, and many others, including represen- 
tative Scandinavian citizens of the United States. The statue rep- 
resents a young man standing in the attitude of one who discovers 
land in the distance. His eyes are shaded by his left hand, and his 
right grasps the speaking-horn at his side. He wears a shirt of 
mail with crossed breastplates, and a studded belt from which a 
knife hangs in an ornamented sheath. The feet are shod in san- 
dals, and the flowing hair falls from under a casque. From one 
end of the pedestal projects the prow of a Norse galley of the 
Eleventh Century and from the other the stern. It is arranged as 
a fountain. Upon the west front of the pedestal is inscribed in 
Runic characters, ‘ Leif, the discoverer, son of Erik, who sailed 
from Iceland and landed on this Continent, A.D. 1000.’ Bronze 
tablets are mounted on the north and south faces of the pedestal. 
The first represents the landing of Erickson; the other shows him 

telling the story of his discoveries. 


—When the New York Academy of Design was finished, in 
1865, seven columns on the third-story corridor were left without 
capitals. Last year an appeal was made for funds to finish the 
columns, and seven well-known gentlemen assumed the cost of 
them, each choosing a symbolic design for a capital. President 
Huntington chose the winged ox of St. Luke, patron of the arts 
and lilies; Mr. J. Q. A. Ward, the sculptor’s hammer and the nuts 
and leaves of the buckeye of his native State, Ohio; Mr. Wm. E. 
Dodge, water-lilies and fish-heads; Mr. S. P. Avery, the wood- 
engraver’s implements and the foliage of the pear tree; Mr. John 
Taylor Johnston, the Scotch thistle and the American magnolia ; 
Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, the foliage of the maple; and Mr. Mar- 
quand calla lilies surrounding the prow of a boat. 


—An exhibition of the works of Karl von Piloty of Munich is 
announced to open at the Yandell gallery on Nov. 11, under the 
management of Mr. W. B. Waring. The principal work will be 
the painter’s large picture (11 by 17 feet), representing ‘The Wise 
and Foolish Virgins.’ 


—The Gotham Art Students require funds with which to carry 
on the admirable work in art-education which they are doing. The 
school ranks second only to the Art Students’ League, and merely 
needs money in order to share the League’s popularity. 
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—Some specimens of agatized woods, now to be seen at Tiffany's, 


are at once a surprise and an artistic pleasure. It is doubtful if 
many people know of the existence of that petrified forest, near 
Comiza, Apache Co., Arizona, called Chalcedony Park, where the 
_— is strewn with fragments of tree-trunks turned to stone. 

he sections on exhibition at Tiffany's are highly polished to show 
the remarkable beauties of form and color produced by the solidi- 
fication of pith and sap. The various reds, purples and grays are 
combined in a brilliant and harmonious manner, presenting decora- 
tive motives worthy of careful study by artists. j 


—Mr. E. T. Cook, of the editorial staff of The Pall Mall Gazette, 
has just ies gape a Handbook of the National Gallery, which will 
be published in two forms—as a six-penny Pa// Mali Extra, and a 
or or six-shilling volume bearing the imprint of Messrs. Smith & 

er. 

——At Wunderlich’s gallery may be seen some clever Venetian 
water-colors by the Italian artists Sala and Colombo, some pretty 
heads by Gamba, and a few good landscapes by the Dutch painter 
Cassiers. A fine collection of Rembrandt’s etchings, 200 in’ num- 
ber, is to be seen at this gallery. Among them are ‘The Three 
Trees,’ ‘Christ Preaching,’ ‘The Young Haaring,’ ‘ View of Ams- 
terdam,’ and ‘Cottage with the White Pales.’ Many of them were 
purchased at recent sales in Europe. Among new modern plates 
are the advance proof of Axel H. Haig’s ‘ Bridge at Pampeluna;’ 
‘ Dance of the Nymphs,’ after Corot, by L. Kratke, Waltner’s pupil 
and assistant; and a plate, by the same etcher, after Harpignies’s. 
‘Moonrise.’ Both pictures are in the Luxembourg. 


—An interesting collection of the work of the women etchers 
of America is to be seen at the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 
Nearly 400 plates are here presented; but as they are the contri- 
butions of only twenty-three artists, Mr. Koehler, Curator of the 
Print Department, is right in saying that the exhibition ‘ can lay no 
claim to absolute completeness. The ‘Old Tavern in Blooming- 
dale,’ by Mrs. Eliza Greatorex, attracts especial attention from the 
fact of its being the first etching, so far as known, of any American 
woman. Mrs. Greatorex contributes between thirty and forty fine 
‘examples’ to the exhibition, and it is interesting to compare her ° 
early work of 1869 with her later productions. Mrs. M. Nimmo 
Moran, member of the New York Etching: Club and also of the 
Society of Painter-Etchers of London, sends fifty-four etchings 
varying in size from the tiny proof ‘On the St. John’s River, Flor- 
ida’ (the plate of which has unfortunately been lost), to the large 
‘Landscape,’ recently published by Mr. Klackner, of this city. 
One of the earlier etchings, printed by herself, is the picturesque 
‘ Bridge over the Delaware at Easton, Pa.,’ and shows the peculiar 
effect of printing with oil-paint, Vandyke brown having been drag- 
ged on parts of the surface with a brush. Mrs. Edith Loring 
Peirce Getchell, another member of the New York Etching Club, 
contributes forty-three striking pictures, many of which show the 
work in its first, second, third and fourth states. Philadelphia is 
well represented by the fine etchings of Mrs. Emily K. Moran and 
Misses Blanche Dillaye, Gabrielle D. Clements, Louise Prescott 
Canby, Eleanor Matlack, Katherine Levin, Phebe D. Natt, Clara 
V. Richardson, Margaret M. Taylor, Georgiana A. Davis, Alice E. 
Morley, and M. Cummings Brown. Louise M. McLaughlin sends. 
nine pate etchings from Cincinnati, and Mrs. M. L. Twacht- 
man, of the same city, contributes four pleasing sketches. Mass- 
achusetts artists are represented by Misses Ellen D. Hale, Frances: 
Osborne and Anna Dixwell; and from Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt, 
member of the Society of Painter-Etchers, London, come forty-six 
excellent plates. 





The Magazines. 

Scribner's opens with a paper by William F. Apthorp on ‘ Wag- 
ner and Scenic Art.’ It gives interesting insight into the theories 
and methods of a master willing to believe in the beauty and use- 
fulness of other arts besides his own. The illustrations of the 
original Bayreuth scenery were secured for the m a? by the 
Freiherr von Wollzogen. ‘A Diplomatic Episode,’ by Miss Olive 
Risley Seward, the adopted daughter of Secretary Seward, shows. 
how the treaty with Denmark to purchase the island of St. Thomas 
was ignominiously suspended in the Senate seventeen years ago, 
though the United States owed to Denmark, for substantial sym- 
pathy during the Rebellion, every ——- possible. Rev. Henry 

. Field writes of the Kabyles of Northern Algeria, who are 
neither black nor white, and who have preserved a language, gov- 
ernment, and institutions of their own, in their mountainous country, 
by hard work and still harder fighting. Prof. a gives another 
noteworthy paper on physical training, in which he shows the de- 
ductions reasonably to be made from his careful charts and exact 
studies of individuals, as to the distinguishing physical traits which 
mark the successful athlete. The illustrations are from instan- 
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taneous photographs. Rebecca Harding Davis contributes 
one of the short stories. Gen. Francis A. Walker asks ‘What 
shall we Tell the Working-classes?’ but his paper itself is a little 
too didactic for the working-classes to take in. Its chief value is 
in the sensible and healthful spirit in which the writer abjures the 
sentiment of literary ‘ slobber,’ as he defines such sympathy over 
the ie, ga and the energy with which he insists on the 
-absurdity of a great united claim being necessarily any more reason- 
able than the claim of an individual. We really do not know any 
more than we ever did about what to say to the working-classes ; 
but we heartily wish the working-classes were up to the level of 
reading for themselves Gen. Walker's presentment of their follies. 
The recent interest in yachts gives new interest to an article by 
John S. White on ‘ The Viking Ship,’ which shows that the viking 
methods of boat building were strikingly similar to the best modern 
methods. A singular effect is produced by holding up to the light 
the page (605) which contains the illustration of ‘The King’s 
Mound.’ In this mound was found a viking ship, which is illus- 
trated on page 606; and with the light shining through the text, a 
faint and ghostly glimmer of the ship is seen in the picture of the 
mound. Another pretty page—a quite charming bit of color and 
2 ailing that which contains the magazine’s advertisement of 
itself. 


In The Century ‘ The Last Appeal of the Russian Liberals,’ by 
George Kennan, will deservedly excite very widespread interest. The 
-author knows whereof he writes, and he writes of the injustice of char- 
-acterizing as ‘ Nihilists’ all who are dissatisfied with present Russian 
conditions. Some distinction should be made between liberals and 
revolutionists. Tourguéneff first used the word Nihilist, and in a 

rfectly correct sense ; but applying it to all who desire a change 
an civil affairs is as unjust, Mr. Kennan claims, as it would be to 
declare that the old Know-Nothing party in America was really 
-composed of men who knew nothing. A new portrait of Wash- 
‘ington is the frontispiece of the number, and two pleasant and de- 
lightfully illustrated papers on Mt. Vernon and Alexandria are by 

rs. Burton N. Harrison and Mrs. Sophie B. Herrick. The art paper 
iis one on the sculptor St. Gaudens, by Kenyon Cox, with exquisite 
reproductions of this artist’s beautiful work; and with a supple- 
ment by Mrs. Van Rensselaer on the statue of Lincoln, which pro- 
nounces it ‘not only our best likeness of Abraham Lincoln, but our 
finest work of monumental art.’ Dr. Edward Eggleston begins a 
:serial; and in ‘Au Large’ one is glad to page the people who 
made Mr. Cable’s story, ‘Grande Pointe,’ so delightful. Mr. Bish- 
op contributes a capital short story, ‘A Little Dinner,’ illustrating 
-one of the great social struggles to keep up appearances. E. V 
Smalley gives an interesting account of sugar-making in Louisiana. 
Prof. Stoddard relates some more experiences with college com- 
posite photographs. The War paper is a deeply interesting one on 
‘the surrender of Lee. The best thing in Bric-A-Brac is Maria H. 
Burditt’s capital verse on ‘ The November Lady.’ 


Harper's contains three particularly instructive descriptive arti- 
‘cles : ‘A Santa Barbara Holiday,’ by Edwards Roberts, ‘ Chantilly,’ 
by Theodore Child, and ‘ The Other End of the Hemisphere,’ by 

illiam Eleroy Curtis ; to which, perhaps, might beadded a paper 
dy William Smith Brown on ‘ The Winter Climatic Resorts of Three 
Continents.’ Rebecca Harding Davis contributes the fifth instal- 
ment of ‘ Here and There in the South,’ with an interesting picture 
and description of Joseph Jefferson’s home in Louisiana. It seems 
ithat the Negroes on Mr. Jefferson’s place have a vague idea that 
he has some mysterious theatrical avocation at the North, and one 
of them entreated one day out on the prairie : ‘ M’s Jef’son, lemme 
see dat ar. We hyah all by oursel’s. Foh de Lohd’s sake, cut up 
abit.’ Rev. Charles F. Thwing writes on ‘The Young Criminal,’ 
with a plea for needed reforms in the so-called Reform Schools. 
The strong point of the number is its fiction. Mr. Howells brings 
“April Hopes’ to a conclusion which is in itself one of the pleasant- 
-est instalments of the serial, and which tempts us to look for a 
sequel—which, indeed, is vaguely promised. The sequel which 
should begin with the married life that ends the ‘April Hopes’ 
‘would be the true novel. The half cynical, half tender, and wholly 
sensible way in which Mr. Howells has in this story shown that 
the inconstancy of man is in one sense always constancy to the 
ever-womanly, even if temporary indifference to the individual, re- 
deems much of the merely commonplace in the long episode. 
George Parsons Lathrop contributes a story, ‘A Man and Two 
Brothers,’ which is the strongest, most artistic, and most dramatic 
fiction he has yet given us. While the magazine is thus pleasantly 
cheerful with agreeable sunlight, the editor has suddenly let into 
‘the| very excellent architecture a rose-window through which 
streams a wealth of light of rarer quality, which only fails to dazzle 
because it is so full of tranquilizing charm. It is passion at white 
cheat—intense, but quiet ‘bent its very strength. This is Miss 
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Amélie Rives’s ‘ Story of Arnon ’—a prose-poem in biblical rhythm 
and style, recounting the life and love of the fourth son of Noah. 
We should not want rose-windows such as this in all the chambers 
of literature, nor should we wish the common sunlight to reach us 
always through stained glass; but once in a while such a burst of 
imaginative beauty stirs the heart and soul most agreeably. 


Les Lettres et les Arts for August and September contain more 
interesting letter-press and better art-work than usual. The 
August number has a charming Venetian story by Vernon Lee, in 
her fantastic Eighteenth-Century vein, admirably illustrated by H. 
Lynch. Pierre de Nolhac writes of ‘Great Trianon,’ Louis XIV.’s 
country-house, and old engravings are reproduced to illustrate it. 
Lucien Bonaparte’s loves and literary achievements are described 
by Fréderic Masson, and two of Prudhon’s drawings for his Indian 
story are given. The most interesting papers in the September 
number are Leon Say’s account of the poetic work of Turgot, 
Louis XIV.’s minister, who wrote the famous verse placed under 
Franklin’s portrait, ‘Eripuit coelo fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis ;’ 
and ‘Les Princesses Artistes,’ by Antony Valabrégue. In the 
latter all the royal women-artists of France are discussed, begin- 
ning with Marie de Médicis and coming down to the ladies of the 
exiled Bourbon and Orleans families, the Duchesse de Chartres 
and the daughter of the Duc de Nemours. The frontispiece is a 
reproduction of a delicate line drawing, by Ary Scheffer, of his 
pupil, Princess Marie of Orleans, daughter of Louis Philippe. The 
illustrations of the number are all good; but the fiction, as usual 
in this magazine, is weak. The October number is better on the 
artistic side than the literary. Ludovic Halévy gives some rem- 
iniscences of the Versailles headquarters at the close of the Paris 
Commune in 1871. The illustrations, by Jules Girardet, are very 
good. Georges Clairin, Gustave Courtois, Louis Morin, Henri Du- 
pray and Francois Schommer are among the artists represented by 
excellent work. Chromo-typography is introduced in the frontis- 
piece, which is a facsimile or imitation of one of the old French 
crayon-portraits, and in the reproductions of some Venetian pictures 
of the last century, representing the carnival games of the nuns of 
San Zaccaria and San Lorenzo. 

One of the most ingenious, novel, and suggestive papers of the 
month is that called ‘The School-boy as a Microcosm,’ by John 
Johnson, Jr., in Lzfpzncott’s. The aristocratic and the socialistic 
spirit in a world whichebegan with equality of opportunity but with 
inequality of condition and a are very cleverly shadowed 
forth in the account of a boys’ school, where the rights and claims 
of individuals in the matter of nut-hunting and rabbit-catching are 
made an epitome of the struggles, claims, and discontents of chil- 
dren of a larger growth. The perfect solemnity with which the . 
boys’ position is argued out, the keenness with which each point in 
the argument is foreseen and forestalled, and the clearness with 
which the parallel is made evident to the most careless reader, 
make this article a valuable and instructive essay as well as a most 
entertaining bit of light reading. The novel for the month is ‘ The 
Terra-Cotta Bust,’ by Virginia W. Johnson, who has given us be- 
fore much strong and graceful work. This story is a little mixed, 
and not very clear in either plot or detail, with situations consider- 
ably strained out of realistic proportion; but nevertheless its pic- 
turesque Italian warmth and color are a grateful relief to the wey | 
burden of American realism. Dr. Felix L. Oswald contributes ‘ 
Modern Spartacus,’ which relates the adventures of a Mexican 
bandit. Few things would be more interesting to know than the 
exact history of any well-known literary work : how it came to be 
written, what fostered it, what turned it into one channel rather 
than another, etc. We have had very few, however, of such liter- 

- ary confessions, and John R. Tait’s ‘Story of a Stanza’ is a move 
in the right direction. It would have been more interesting, how- 
ever, if the author had given the faulty version which was not cor- 
rected for thirty years, as well as the final rendering. The college 
articles are happily brought to a close. 


The American Magazine opens with a description of Mount Ta- 
coma, by Dr. C. D. Hendrickson. Fiction predominates in the 
number, as there are five short stories besides the serial. Maurice 
Thompson writes an interesting paper on ‘ Paul Hayne and His 
Poetry,’ but goes pretty far in comparing Hayne with Poushkin, 
Byron, Lamartine and Tasso. Gen. Fairchild gives a brief account 
of ‘The Grand Army of the Republic,’ and Abby Sage Richardson, 
in ‘ The Christening of America,’ absolves Vespucci from any in- 
tentional robbery of honors due to Columbus. Mr. Julian Haw- 
thorne begins in this number to take charge of the department of 
criticism.—— The Collector, published and edited by W. Romeyn 
Benjamin, is especially devoted to autograph collecting. It is a 
tiny sheet, but prints a good many interesting bits of collectors’ 
gossip. Collecting autographs is an expensive cap particularly 
when one attempts to get a full set of the Signers of the Declara- 
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tion of Independence, for instance. Dr. Thomas Addis Emmett 
paid $700 for a letter of Thomas Lynch, Jr., one of the Signers, 
which is believed to be unique; and a bare signature of Lynch’s, 
sold at the Cist sale, brought $210. Among the Presidents, Wash- 
ington’s autograph stands second in rareness; there are fewer of 
Andrew Johnson's, and they bring higher prices. Mr. Benjamin 
explains this in the October Codlector by saying that Johnson 


seldom wrote letters. ‘His right arm was injured by a musket | 


ball and it was painful for him to use it. He confined himself to 
very short notes—generally in pencil—or had his letters written by 
his son. The latter frequently signed his father’s name for him. ‘ 
Collectors have grown very suspicious of the name, and at the 
Richmond sale last month a signed document sold for the low 
price of $3. A genuine signature is worth that alone. Another 
reason why Johnson wrote little was because he made mistakes in 
grammar and spelling, and disliked to expose himself to criticism.’ 


President Barnard’s article in The Forum, ‘Warfare against So- 
ciety,’ is a forcible and just presentment of the fact too often over- 
looked in the labor problem, that Labor and Capital both would 
find it hard to get along without brains. The question, Whoearns 
the profits ? is certainly a delicate one to answer; but President 
Barnard justly argues that the interests of the three partners form 
a common interest, and not inimical rights. He exposes the ab- 
surdity of an entire community’s being made to suffer for an indi- 
vidual grievance, and points out that the distress falls chiefly upon 
the class least able to bear it. Edward T. Peters follows with 
‘Should Fortunes be Limited?’ from the standpoint that they 
should. In‘The Use and Abuse of the Veto Power’ John D. 
Long objects to the alleged —> on Mr. Cleveland’s part, from 
the /azssez fazre practice of his predecessors. Senator Colquitt 
denies that the ay Vote is suppressed in the South. George C. 
Hurlbut declares that in the affairs of the Panama Canal 1,600,- 
000,000 francs have already been expended for nothing, and admin- 
isters a rebuke to M. de Lesseps, as one whose ‘cheerful spirit is 
not to be quelled by the misfortunes of others.’ George Ticknor 
Curtis claims that there need not be any danger in admitting Utah 
as a State under the conditions which the Mormons themselves 
agree to impose upon themselves. Dr. J. H. Van Dyke, Jr., gives a 
seasonable and sensible exposition of the fact that the Bible does 
not sanction communism. One of the most entertaining articles is 
the closing one, by James Lane Allen, on ‘Caterpillar Critics.’ It 
is a spirited reply to Mr. Howells. 


‘A Lady of the Old School’ is one of Miss Preston’s most 
charming papers. It ie the November Ad¢/anizc, and is a very 
entertaining résumé of the Memoirs of Mrs. Judge Lyman, of 
Northampton, Mass. No more typical representative could be 
found of that singular New England combination of perfect satis- 
faction with one’s self and one’s family, united to especially keen 
and fine perception of one’s duties to others, and to a lofty Chris- 
tian ideal of life and all it entails. ‘I thought her manners,’ writes 
her own daughter naively, ‘ the finest I have ever seen except my 
father’s, which were even finer.’ This is delicious; but the aristo- 
cratic spirit it reveals is tempered with a certain rich Puritan sim- 
plicity, which after all more than reconciles one to the fine manners 
and the personal sense of superiority, This dear and beautiful old 
lady sits up all night to read ‘ Jane Eyre,’ but is careful to write to 
a married daughter, ‘ though it is intensely interesting, I advise you 
not to read it, for I think it has a most immoral tendency ;’ and in 
a letter to one of her sons she hopes ardently that he will prove 
capable of appreciating how much finer than the ‘ Pickwick Papers’ 
is William Ware’s ‘Zenobia.’ Nowhere but in New England 
would be found traits to counterbalance this somewhat oppressive 
superiority ; but we are made to feel appreciatively how fine and 
sweet this nature was, in spite of some narrowness and many 

rejudices. Percival Lowell's third paper, on ‘ The Soul of the Far 
Fast, is on Oriental art, and is a singularly fine and interesting 

_ analysis of that far Oriental who cares not a straw to investigate 
causes, and whose one aim is to invent results ; who has therefore 
not so much as a speaking acquaintance with science, but is an 
artist to the tips of his fingers. Hamerton’s papers on the French 
and English continue to irritate by the assumption that we can 
never have been in either Arcadia, when so many of us have been 
in both. Helen H. S. Thompson gives a deeply interesting account 
of ‘ The Red Cross,’ and of Miss Clara Barton, who has been such 

a noble representative of America in the movement typified by that 
symbol; John Fiske writes of ‘The Adoption of the Constitution ;’ 
and Sarah Orne Jewett contributes a sketch called ‘The Land- 
scape Chamber.’ It is curiously illustrative of Miss Jewett’s power 
of minute observation, and her capacity for enjoying unlimited ex- 
pore in an extremely limited field, that after she has told us 
ow she had grown weary of ordinary journeys and determined to 

go in search of new people and new scenes, we discover that she 
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did not after all go to India or Brazil, but saddled her horse and 
rode off into the surrounding country for three or four days! 





Notes 


‘THE proposed new journal to which we referred on October 1 
is to be called Sy/va, ‘a Journal of Horticulture, Landscape-Gar- 
dening and Forestry.’ It will be published in this city, but will be 
under the = editorial management of Charles S. Sargent, 
Professor of Arboriculture at Harvard College, and Director of the 
Arnold Arboretum. It will be published weekly, with illustrations. 
Experts have been engaged to superintend its various departments. 
It will be wider in scope, it is believed, than any existing journal of 
the sort, either here or abroad, and is expected to take its place as 
an authority in the various branches of which it will treat. The 
first number will appear early in the new year. 


—Miss Edith M. Thomas has collected a new volume of her 
poems which she entitles ‘ Lyrics and Sonnets.’ It will be published 
immediately by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

—A call was issued on Oct. 21 to the Annual Meeting of the 
American Copyright League, to be held on Thursday of this week 
at the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church. It has been decided 
to repeat the experiment of a series of Authors’ Readings from 
their own works, which proved so successful a few years ago. The 
new readings will be given at Chickering Hall on Monday and 
Tuesday afternoons, November 28 and 29. Mr. James Russell 
Lowell will preside. It is believed that they will insure not only 
a substantial addition to the League’s fund, but have a marked in- 
fluence in organizing — sentiment in support of the effort to es- 
tablish International Copyright. 


—J. B. Lippincott Co. have in press a volume by Dr. Weir 
Mitchell, entitled ‘Doctor and Patient,’ a work largely made up 
of what might be called essays of advice to women. 


—‘ Faust’ will be seen at the Star Theatre on Monday night with 
the same caste and under the same management as at the Lyceum 
Theatre, London, last year; in other words, under Mr. Henry 
Irving’s direction, and with Mr. Irving as Mephistopheles, Miss 
Ellen Terry as Margaret, and Mr. Alexander as Faust. The occa- 
sion promises to be the most interesting theatrical event of the 
season. 

—Vol. I. of Shakspeare’s Works edited by Henry Irving and 
Frank A. Marshall will be published by Blackie & Son, of London, 
on the 15th inst. The edition will be in eight volumes, at tos. 6d. 
each. Its illustrations, by Gordon Browne, will consist of thirty- 
seven full-page etchings and over 550 designs in the text. ‘Sketch- 
maps will accompany certain of the plays, showing the countries in 
which, and the places where, the action is supposed to occur.’ As 
the action of ‘ A Winter’s Tale’ is supposed to occur in a country 
with a seashore, the ‘sketch map’ of Bohemia will be looked for 
with curiosity. 

—Mr. Stevenson will contribute to each number of Scrzbner’s 
during the coming year a paper on topics suggested by the litera- 
ture and life of the day. 


—Dr. Lansdell is about to bring out a volume entitled ‘ Through 
Central Asia: with an Appendix on the Diplomacy and Delimita- 
tion of the Russo-Afghan Frontier.’ It will contain seventy-four 
illustrations and a map. 


—The November Macmiilan’s will contain the first instalment 
of a new story by Mr. Shorthouse, author of ‘ John Inglesant.’ 


—Mr. Howells has written an additional chapter for ‘ Their Wed- 
ding Journey,’ and the enlarged edition will be issued by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. this month. Charles Egbert Craddock’s new book, 
‘ The Story of Keedon Bluffs,’ will be published by the same house ; 
which also promises a little book, entitled ‘Bird Talk,’ by Mrs. 
Whitney, containing poems which purport to be spoken or sung by 
various familiar birds. 

—Keats’s ‘Endymion,’ Macaulay’s ‘ Warren Hastings’ and Dr. 
Johnson’s translation of Lobo’s ‘ Voyage to Abyssinia ’ are the lat-. 
est additions to Cassell’s National Library. 

—Mrs. Preston’s ‘ Colonial Ballads and Sonnets ’ has been widely 
and cordially welcomed. 

—At the first meeting this season of the Shelley Society, iast 
month, Dr. Richard Garnett, Librarian of the British Museum, 
read a paper on Lord Beaconsfield and Shelley. Opposite as these 
men were in nature, they both admired the same type of woman. 
The Theodora of ‘ Lothair’ is Shelley's Cythna. In Disraeli’s 
‘Venetia,’ Marmion Herbert is in person, education, opinions, and 
death, mainly Shelley, though with a mixture of Byron, according 
to the novelist’s practice of making his characters out of two per- 
sons. Disraeli’s ‘ Revolutionary Epic’ is framed after Shelley’s 
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Revolt of Islam,’ and his Demogorgon is Shelley’s too. Part of 
“Shelley’s ‘ Defence of Poetry,’ his ‘ Alastor,’ his ‘ Hellas,’ and ‘ Son- 
net to Byron,’ are also quoted or imitated, though without acknowl- 
edgment, by Disraeli, who must have followed closely the work and 
talk of Hogg and Trelawney, though his criticism is rather that of 
Bulwer. 

—Mr. Lang’s version of ‘Aucassin and Nicolette’ is to be pub- 
lished in Elzevir style by Mr. David Nutt. 


—‘A History of the Clapboard Trees or Third Parish, Dedham, 
Mass., now the Unitarian Parish, West Dedham, 1736-1886,’ by 
Rev. George Willis Cooke, recently Minister of the Parish, has 
just been issued by Mr. George H. Ellis, of Boston. 


—Mr. Gosse will deliver six lectures at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, this term on ‘ The Poetry of the Second Quarter of the 
Eighteenth Century.’ 

—Mrs. Craik was buried at Keston on Oct. 15. Among those 
present were Mr. John Morley, Mr. F. Greenwood, Messrs. Mac- 
millan, Sir George Grove, Mr. Norman Lockyer, and Miss Mary 
Anderson. The coffin bore the simple inscription: ‘Dinah Maria 
Craik. Died October 12, 1887. Aged 61.’ Wreaths were sent 
by Lord Tennyson, Mrs. Oliphant, and others. 


—Mrs. Ricketts, widow of the late gallant Major-Gen. James B. 
Ricketts, is about to publish her recollections of Washington 
society, in which she has held a prominent place during the past 
two decades. 


—At the International Literary and Artistic Congress at Madrid 
last month, resolutions were voted in favor of making copyright 
legislation uniform in all countries, and declaring rights bo we 
not only during the life of the author, but also for eighty years after 
his death, in the hands of heirs or persons to whom such rights can 
be transferred. 

—D. C. Heath & Co. will issue immediately, in their series of 
Monographs on Education, Prof. F.C. Woodward’s ‘English in 
the Schools,’ and Ernest W. Huffcut’s ‘English in the Preparatory 
Schools.’ 


—Pastor Valdemar Thisted, author of ‘Letters from Hell,’ is 
dead. He was born in Jutland in 1815, and had been since 1862 
parish priest of Tommerup, Zealand. He was the author of a long 
series of publications under the pseudonym of Emanuel St. Her- 
midad. 

—A petty cash-book kept by Dickens during his term of service 

been unearthed. Full particulars of it, with fac-similes of 
some of the pages, will be given in Mr. Kitton’s promised collec- 
tion of portraits of Dickens. The owner’s autograph signature on 
the fly-leaf is probably the earliest known. ‘ It is remarkable,’ says 
The Atheneum, ‘that the book contains such names as Weller, 
Mrs. Bardell, and Newman Nott, which, of course, suggests New- 
man Noggs. The entries from the 5thof January to the 17th of 
March, 1828, are all in Dickens’s writing, and it appears that his 
salary of 13s. 6d. a week was raised on the 1st of August, 1828, to 
15s. a week. 

—Since his elevation to the bench, Sir Charles Bowen has devot- 
ed his leisure hours to the translation of Virgil. He cuts off the 
final syllable of the ordinary hexameter, and thus obtains, he thinks, 
‘a verse capable, amongst other advantages, of being easily dealt 
with in rhyme.’ 

—Prof. F. A. March of Lafayette College, Prof. Thos. Chase, ex- 
President of Haverford College, the Rev. H. L. Wayland, James 
W. Wark, Arthur’ Biddle, and Samuel A. Boyle, of Philadelphia, 
have been appointed by Gov. Beaver of Pennsylvania, in pursuance 
of a legislative resolution, asa Commission to ‘ consider the propriety 
of adopting a correct orthography for the public documents here- 
after to be printed, and how far such amended orthography may 
with propriety be adopted.’ 

—The forthcoming number of Murray’s Magazine will contain 
a poem by Tom Hood—an address delivered to the Islington Lit- 


erary vepag. of which Hood was President, at its first winter 
meeting in October, 1820. 


—Messrs. Barnes & Son, solicitors, of Lichfield, Eng., write to 
the London 7¢mes that they have in their possession the title deeds 
of Dr. Johnson's peice stem as far back as 1689. Thé property 

into Michael Johnson’s possession in 1707, two years before 
the lexicographer was born. In 1708, Michael Johnson having en- 
croached and built upon certain adjoining land belonging to the 
town, was granted by the bailiffs and citizens a forty years’ lease 
of these encroachments. From 1748 to 1767 no lease appears to 
have been in existence, but in 1767 the Corporation, as a mark of 
honor, granted a ninety-nine years’ lease to Dr. Johnson at a rental 
of two and sixpence. In 1866 a lease was granted (for what term 
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Messrs. Barnes omit to state) with a covenant that the premises 
shall be kept in good repair, ‘without any material alteration in the 
structure or appearance thereof.’ 

—The novels of Charles Brockden Brown, the first successful 
American romancer, will be republished by David McKay, of Phila- 
delphia, beginning this week. The edition will be limited to 500 
numbered sets, printed on paper of fine quality water-marked with 
the author’s initials. There will be six volumes, the first contain- 
ing a Memoir of Brown, and ‘ Wieland ; or, The Transformation ; ’ 
the second and third, ‘Arthur Mervyn; or, Memoirs of the Year 
1793;’ Vol. IV., ‘ Edgar Huntly; or, Memoirs of a Sleep- Walker ;’ 
Vol. V., ‘ Jane Talbot ;’ and Vol. VI., ‘Ormond; or, The Secret 
Witness,’ and ‘Clara Howard; or, The Enthusiasm of Love.’ In 
his Life of Shelley, Prof. Dowden says: ‘Brown’s four novels, 
Schiller’s “ Robbers,” and Goethe’s “Faust” were—of all the 
works with which he was familiar—those which took the deepest 
root in Shelley’s mind, and had the strongest influence in the for- 
mation of his character.’ 





Current Criticism 


SHAKSPEARE AND AMERICA.—It is difficult to do such a mod- 
ern thing as the ‘inauguration’ of an ‘international’ fountain 
with perfect sense and good taste. The task seems to have been 
accomplished in the ceremony at Stratford-en-Avon, when Mr. 
Childs's gift was publicly made over to the town. Mr. Childs, as 
most people know, is a successful publisher in Philadelphia, and an 
admirer of good literature. The fountain is certain to be useful, it 
is reckoned beautiful, and may the day be distant when the friendly 
attitude of the American Eagle and the British Lion shall seem an 
incredible caricature! As far as love of the best things in our old 
literature and of the birthplaces of our greater poets goes, Ameri- 
cans have always been at least as loyalas Englishmen. Shakspeare, 
of course, is no less theirs than ours. When Shakspeare wrote, 
the ancestors of many Americans were Englishmen of Elizabeth’s 
time. But they make Abbotsford almost as much of a Mecca as 
Stratford-on-Avon. Nor do they neglect Gad’s Hill. English 
literature, in brief, is the property of the English-speaking people, 
whether they are friendly or unfriendly. ; Whatever may be 
reserved for England in that uncomfortable place, the lap of the 
Gods, nobody can deprive her of this renown: that she gave birth 
to Shakspeare, and that to North America she gave her language 
and a of her laws. The far-sighted eye of pessimism can hard- 
ly behold the day when that language shall be dead, and that poet 
shall be superseded or forgotten. In this good fortune of claiming 
Shakspeare for her own, and in this exploit of fashioning a new 
world across the Atlantic, England, whatever befall her, must be 
as immortal as Greece, as potent in the history of the world as 
Rome. More than that is given to no people, so much is given to 
few. It cannot be taken away from England.— Zhe Saturday 
Review. 





WORDSWORTH A WHIG AT HEART.—We remember hearing 
how Wordsworth was on a time journeying to Lowther Castle to be 
present at a dinner given in his honor, Mr. Justice Coleridge and 
the present Lord Chief Justice being ofthe company. They passed 
down Patterdale by Ullswater, and, leaving the chaise, they struck 
across some fields towards the Castle. Suddenly the path ended 
in a blind wall. The poet muttered something and attacked the 
fence as if it were a living enemy, and crying out, ‘ This is the way, 
an ancient right of way, too,’ passed on. That evening, after the 
ladies had left the room, Mr. Justice Coleridge said to Sir John 
Wallace, who was a near resident and a guest, ‘Sir John, I fear 
we committed trespass to-day ; we came over a broken-down wall on 
your estate.’ Sir John seemed nettled, and said he wished he could 
have caught the man who broke it down; he would horsewhip him. 
The grave old bard at the end of the table heard-the words, the 
fire flashed into his face, and rising to his feet» he answered, ‘I 
broke your wall down, Sir John. It was obstructing an ancient 
right of way, and I will do it again. I ama Tory, but scratch me 
on the back deep enough:and you will find the Whig in me yet.’ 
There was such terrible earnestness in Wordsworth’s manner, the 
lion of the evening was evidently so bent on a spring, that the sub- 
ject was changed, and the gentlemen joined the ladies.—Manches- 
ter Guardian. 





IRVING’Ss DUTCHMAN.—Is not the popular idea of a settler of 
the New Netherlands.a little, fat, bloated, dwarf-like fellow, not 
much taller than his pet pipe, half concealed in tobacco smoke ; 
built on the model of a beer keg; swathed in voluminous woolen 
folds, as many as there are skins to an onion; living with his 
mouth in a mug of schnapps; irascible, stupid, with pig eyes, a 
pudding face, and a skull impenetrable to ideas? What avails 
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history, before Irving’s fascinating caricature and immortal jest ! 
How would the Pilgrim Fathers and Puritan settlers, supposed to 
be the originators of American ideas, have fared under such mock- 
ry as would have made even Olympian deities laugh at them- 
aden? Yet, despite the essential falseness of view of this son of 
a Scotchman, behold how popular lecturers, New England histo- 
rians, and book-makers, with unconscious but tell-tale precision, 
get their so-called facts, copy their ideas, and daub in their’ ‘ local 
colors’ from —- Oh, the magic of style and the might of 
mirth! Ages may be required to overcome the spell of this humor- 
ous, but not luminous, glow cast over the early history of New 
York by one of her sons. It will be only overcome when diamond 
shall cut diamond; when, with like potency of style and creative 
mystery of genius, some literary wanek dual arise to recover the 
forgotten truth. Who shall yet set forth in fiction, which is the 
vehicle, not of fact, but of rath, the sweetness, the purity, the love- 
liness, and the heroism of the Seventeenth Century Dutch? May 
that genius soon arise, while the scholar and historian, with clearest 
argument, demonstrate the Hollander’s part in the making of Am- 
erica and of the Constitution of the United States—Dr. Wm. E. 
Griffis, before the Delta Upsilon Fraternity. 


The Free Parliament. 
[Communications must be accompanied with the name ana 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference. | 
ANSWERS. -s 
No. 1297.—I remember hearing the ‘Cries of New York,’ which 
your querist quotes from the pamphlet in her possession, in 1820 and the 
succeeding years. The watchmen at every corner of the several ‘ blocks’ 
struck the pavement with their clubs, and sang aloud the hour, thus, 
* Eleven o’clock, and all’s well !’ or, ‘ Four o’cluck, and a cloudy (or fair) 
morning,’ etc. Not only baked pears were ‘ cried’ and sold in the streets, 
but boiling-hot green corn. The venders were usually negroes (slaves 
at that time), and they used portable furnaces lighted with charcoal, on 
which they prepared their stock in trade. Sometimes they contrived to 
carry (with the furnace) one kettle on one arm containing the pears, and 
one on the other containing the corn. People who sat on the ‘ stoops’ 
in the summer evenings were their customers. Serenades were then 
quite common, and the musicians would be invited in, and treated to 
wine and cake and hot baked pears. Buttermilk was carried about in 
churns, the seller crying out in a most lugubrious drawling sing-song 
* White wine, white wine.’ It was often purchased to use for bleaching 
fine linen, such as baby-caps ; for all the babies in those days wore pret- 
ty embroidered linen cambric caps, commonly lined with lustring silk : 
it was finally decreed to be unhealthy. The ‘songs’ to advise cooks 
that oysters, clams, and fresh fish, were for sale, were various. Besides 
the one of which your inquirer gives the opening line, I remember part 
of another, which ran thus: 
Here’s clams, fine clams, from Amboy Bay ; 
Won't you buy some fine fresh clams to-day. 
They are fit to roast, they are fit to fry, 
They will also make a good potpie. 
The children they will cry, and say, 
* O pappy buy some clams to-day.’ . . 
My cart is broke, my horse is blind, 
So pray boys and girls keep off behind. 
The city guardians at that early period provided a man with a horse 
and cart to collect the garbage in each largestreet. Inalittle magazine 
that my mother received each week occurred the following, on ‘ Potpie’ 
Palmer, as he was universally styled, on account of some whimsical 
anecdote : 


As ‘ Potpie’ Palmer chanced one day 
To drive his cart along Broadway, 
Ups to him a dandy smart : 


* You take old rubbish in your cart?’ 
*O yes,’ said Potpie with a grin ; 
* Of every sort—jump in, jump in!’ 
SACRED HEART, TORRESDALE. E. V. N. 
[‘ Hot corn’ is still cried in the streets, by negro venders, on summer 
nights. ] 





No. 1299,—S. H.; C. H.8., of Orange, N. J.; S. A. B., of Han- 
over, N. H.; and H. O. H., of Kalamazoo, Mich., write that the lines 
are from Cowper’s ‘ Charity,’ line 435, e¢ seq. 





Publications Received 


Receipt of new publications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice o, 
any work depends upon its interest and importance. Where no address is given the 


publication is issued in New York. 


Alcott, Louisa M. Lulu’s Library. $1.00....... osscosees osbase Boston : Roberts Bros. 
Attwood, Francis G. Rollo’s Journey to Cambridge. 75c..Boston: Cupples & Hurd, 
Balch, Elizabeth. Zorah. Boston: Cupples & Hurd. 
Baldwin, oe A se’ 4 «Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
Boyesen, Hjalmar H. T 


--Chas. Scribner's Sons, 
BIR BOER no. caccns’ cocccecccbsapsconsscsoumesce Thos. Whittaker. 
Brigham, Wm. T. Guatemala. $5.00. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Brooks, . S. Historic Girls. $2.00 ... ; .G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
Brunner, A. W., and Tryon, Thos. Interior Decorations. 
Cantacuzene-Altieri, Princess. Sabine’s Deception, Tr. by 


.0o..Wm. T. Comstock. 
- Nute. asc. 
Harper & Bros. 
Cary, Alice and Phoebe. Early and Late Poems. $1.50. 
Boston ; Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Cawein, Madison J. Blooms of the Berry......... Louisville : ye n P. Morton & Co, 
Coolidge. A Short History of Philadelphia. $r.25............Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Cummings, E.C. Nature in Scripture. $1.75... .........Boston: Cupples & Hurd. 
Damon, Sophie M. Old New England Days. $1.25....... Boston: Cupples & Hurd. 
Davis, Cora M. A. Immortelles, $200 ....... 2. ccescee sees G. P, Putnam's Sons, 
Drey, Sylvan. Herbert Spencer’s Theory of Religion and Morality. 
Scribner & Welford. 


Duffy, Bella. Madame De Stael. $r.00...........-222ee0000- Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Eyemback, Wm., and Bolla, W.C. Graded German Lessons. $r.30. 

Boston : Ginn & Co. 
Pre, Tie, WO GAs, DE cls oes sasekahan vensece | soneanbhe The Forum Pub. Co. 
Francois, Louise Von. The Last von Reckenburg. Tr. by } M. Percival. $x 50. 











oston: Cupples & Hurd. 

Frederic, Harold. Seth’s Brother’s Wife. $r1.25..... .. .....- Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
Geraldine. Ls indi, ata catsewel bad segs osk sben cscs unk Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
Goethe, W. Faust. Part II. Tr. by John Austin. agc............ ..Harper & Bros. 
Greene, Homer. Benham Breaker. $1.50..... ....-+ssee0s Thos. Y. Crowell & Co, 
Griffis, Wm. E. Matthew Calbraith Perry. §$2.00......... Boston : Cupples & Hurd 
Guinness, H. Grattan Romanism and the Reformation......A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
ale, EE. E. In His Name. $200 ... ... -..-ceseeeesereeees Boston : Ruberts Bros, 
Harrington, James. The Commonwealth of Oceana. 60c....Geo. Routledge & Sons, 
Holland, J. The Life of Abraham Lincoln ... .Dodd, Mead & Co, 





Hope, Ascott R. Youngsters’ Yarns, .. ......... ...... -.Geo, Routledge & Sons. 
— Samuel. Rasselas. Ed. by George B. Hill. so0c..Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
earny, John W. Sketch of American Finances—1789-1835. $1.70. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Lobo, Father Jerome. A Voyage to Abyssinia. Translated by Dr. Johnson. roc. 
Cassell & Co. 
pone j- R. The Vision of Sir Launfal. $10.00..Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Lucas, C. P. Introduction to a Historical Geography of the British Colonies. $1.00. 


Macmillan & Co, 

Lytton, Lord. After Paradise, and Other Poems. $1.25 ...Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
atthews, Wm. Men, Places and Thin Se ™ = S. C. Griggs & Co. 
Meredith, George. Ballads and Poems of T’ ston : 


ic Life. $r.50. Roberts Bros, 
Merrill, J. B., and McCready, H. T. Bible Talks about Bible pictures. $r1\25. 


Cassell & Co, 

One that Wins. By the author of Whom Nature Leadeth. 20c.......Harper & Bros, 
Panin, Ivan. Thoughts. ad Series. 50c. ......+0. s+0 ses Boston : Cupples & Hurd, 
ee es NE I, ona dann, cckncd nse chasendererga Thos. Whittaker, 
Perry, Nora. A Flock of Girls. $1.50.....+++eeesceeseeeses Boston : Ticknor & Co, 
Pierson, A. T. Evangelistic Work. $1.25..........00-e0005 .Baker, Taylor & Co. 
2. Dead Man’s Rock. 25C._.....++. 224.00 sie edna es aebaets Cassell & Co. 
ainsford, Wm. S. Sermons Preached in St. George’s.... .._....Dodd, Mead & Co, 
Scudder, H. E. Men and Letters. $1.25........... Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
RS Sc Bs a RU: OIDs iso ps 0 snd crageseren ipnas ioe Boston : Ginn & Co. 


Stinde, Julius. Frau Wilhelmine. Tr. by Harriet F. Powell. $1.25. 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
Stuart, Esme. For half a Crown .. .......000 scccccccccccccsscecs Thos. Whittaker. 
Trotter, Ada M. Bledisloe $r.50..... Boston : Cupples & Hurd. 
Upton, Geo. P. The Standard Cantatas. $1.50 .-Chicago: A. C McClurg & Co. 


ason, H, L. Letters from Colorado. $1.95........... . Boston: Cupples & Hurd. 











Chatterbox Again ! 


The Larcsst, Bricutest, Best ILLustRATED and 
Cuearest Annual is CHATTERBOX for 1887. No 
book for young people compares with it. Every one of 
the 200 full-page illustrations is nee rn wits | 


15 East 17th St., 


(near Union Square.) 


the best-known artists for this book, on whic 
PRESSES NEVER REST, running day anc night 
from pay to January. Illuminatec board covers, 
$x.25. Cloth, $1.75. 


LITTLE ONES ANNUAL 


Is the very best book for children ever made in Amer- 
ica, consisting of numerous short stories and poems by 
well-known writers, capitally illustrated by the best 


American artists original drawings specially engraved Branche, No. 2 Barclay 


E. F. BONAVENTURE, 


_and 


Rare Books and Fine Bindings 
Etchings and Engravings. 





Mr. Bonaventure is now in Europe be 
additions to his stock in all departments of bibli 
bindings, engravings, etc., etc. 


Weekly shipments of purchases will be made to his 
Street. 


Send us ten cents and we will mail you a large bundle of 
thebest and cheapest magazine published. very copy 
overflowing with bright, interesting and witty articles, ev- 
ery page containing something that will interest, instruct 
or amuse you. A payinginvestment! Sendnow! THE 
IRVING CO., Tarrytown, N. ¥ 


2 Barclay St., 
(Astor House.) 





When calling, ask to see Mr. 


Grant. 
HENEVER you need a Book or any in- 
formation about Books, call on or write to 
F. E. GRANT, 7 WEsT 42ND STREET, NEW 
York. He ‘has a very large collection of 
Books. His terms are reasonable, and in many 
instances exceedingly low. He will please you 


urchasing 
iography, 





for this work by Andrew. Illuminated covers, $1.75. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, PuBLIsHERs, 


299, 301, 303, 305 WASHINGTON ST., BosTon. yo 


JOHN PIERCE 
No. 78 Nassau Street, New York. Modern Poetry, 
nglish Poetry, Old English Literature. 
merican Editions. Autographs. Out of the way Books. 


if you will only call upon or address him. 
Liberal discounts on all new books of the day. 
SEND HIM YOUR NAME ann ADDRESS, 


First 








SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 
Catalogues No, 10 and No. 11 mailed on application. 
GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, Rocuester, N. Y. 


Subscriptions to F 
cation. 
porter, Bos 








SCHOOL BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. § Ancient Lancuaces. 
ARL SCHOENHOF, Foreign Rookseller and Im- 
ton. 


SOG OTIC O*= PODRIDA, or A wWEeLL-pIGESTED Me- 


LANGE. Being Odds and Ends. No. 24 select- 
ed from the “Literary Junk Shop" of A. S, 
Clark, 34 Park Row, New York City. Now gooey. 
A. S. CLARK, 


.. Catalogues on appli- 
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Macmittan & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 





THE NEW NOVEL, 


The New Antigone. 


A Romance, 12mo, $1.50. 


A very unconventional novel is ‘‘ The New Antigone,” 
and one written with marked ability and literary skill. 
It probes the new revolutionary doctrines of Free Love, 

ialism, Nihilism, to the very core, and shows how 
utterly inadequate they are to ye | the deeper cravings 
of human nature. We shall look with great in- 
terest to the next appearance of the anonymous author 
of “ The New Antigone.”"—London Academy. 


By the Author of “ HOGAN, M. P.” 


Ismay’s Children. 


By Mrs. Noel Hartley, author of ‘‘ Hogan, 
M. P.,” ‘‘ Flitters, Tatters and the Counsel- 
lor,” &c. I2mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1.00. 

Will greatly enhance a deservedly high reputation.— 

Athenaeum, 

The story is one that appeals at the very outset to 
persons of cultivated tastes, and is one of exceptional 
strength and brilliancy.—Soston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

She has written the best novel that we have read for 
years—of its kind, we mean—with a truth which rivals 
that of Miss Edgeworth’s Irish stories, as well as those 
of Carleton and the O’ Hara brothers, and with a literary 
gece and charm which theirs do not possess.—Mail and 

xpress. 

Wit add much toareputation already high. Strength, 
humor, an epigrammatic wit, and a complete acquaint- 
ance with the country and the people, in all ranks and 
conditions of life, impart to “* Ismay’s Children”’ a merit 
as well as brilliancy which is not usual, and that deserves 
cordial recognition.—/ndependent. 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


Marzio’s Crucifix. 


By F. Marion Crawford, author of ‘ Mr, 
Isaacs,” ‘‘ Dr. Claudius,” &c., &c. 12mo, 
$1.50. Ready Friday. 


THE IRISH QUESTION. 
Letters on Unionist 


Delusions. 


By A. V. Dicey, B.C.L. Reprinted from Zhe 
Spectator. 16mo, 60 cents. 


STRIKES AND THEIR REMEDY. 


Industrial Peace. 


Its Advantages, Methods and Difficulties, A 
Report of an Inquiry made for the Toynbee 
Trustees. By L. L. F. R. Price. Witha 
Preface by Alfred Marshall. 8vo, $1.50. 


Johnson's History of 
Rasselas, 


Prince of Abyssinia. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by George Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. 
16mo, 50 cents. 





Price, r5 Cents. Annual Subscription, $1.75. 
THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
NO. 50. NOVEMBER. 


CONTENTS: 
1. GIRLS COMING HOME WITH GOATS. (Ara™ 
capri.) From a Drawing by W. Maclaren. 
2. THE MEDIATION OF LPH HARDELOT. 
a to. 

CAPRI. Linda Villari. With illustrations, 
COACHING DAYS AND COACHING WAYS. 
2a. THE BATH ROAD. With illustrations by 
Hugh Thomson and Herbert Railton. 

5. THE STORY OF JAEL.. By the author of “John 


Herring. 
6. ETCATERA. H.D. Traill, Ornamental Friezes, 
Headings, Initial Letters, etc. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New Yor, 


112 Fourth Avenue. 


bo 











G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


New YorK AND LONDON. 
HAVE NOW READY: 


HISTORIC GIRLS. Stories of Girls Who 
have Influenced the History of Their Times. 
By E. S. Brooks. Octavo, fully illustrated. 
Uniform with ‘ ‘Historic Boys,” and ‘‘Chival- 
ric Days,” by the same author. $2.00. 


Contents: Elizabeth of Tudor; The Girl of the 
Hertford Manor ; Zenobia of Palmyra ; Clotilda of Bur- 

ndy ; The Girl of the French Vineyards ; Pulcheria of 

‘onstantinople ; The Girl of the Golden Horn ; Woo of 
Hwang-Ho; The Girl of the Yellow River; Edith of 
Scotland ; The Girl of the Norman Abbey ; Jacqueline 
of Holland ; The Girl of the Land of Fogs; Catarina 
Venice ; The Girl of the Grand Canal; Helena of 
Britain ; The Girl of the Essex Fells ; Theresa of Avila; 
The Girl of the Sierras ; Christina of Sweden ; The Girl 
of the Floras ; Mataoka of Powhatan; The Girl of Vir- 
ginia. 


NEW EDITIONS OF 
CHIVALRIC DAYS AND YOUTHFUL 


DEEDS. Octavo, fully illustrated. $2.00. 


‘* Certain to captivate the fortunate boys and girls into 
whose hands the book may fall.” —. y Christian In- 
telligencer. 


ss ae told with brilliancy and power.”— 

HISTORIC BOYS; THEIR ENDEA- 
vors, THEIR ACHIEVMENTS, AND THEIR 
TIMES. Octavo, fully illustrated. $2.00. 


“* Stories of real boys, who have met with real adven- 
tures and plenty of them.” —Philadelphia Bulletin. 
The three volumes in box, $6.60. 


REGINALD POLE. CARDINAL ARCH- 
BisHoPp OF CANTERBURY, an_ historical 
sketch. By FREDERICK GEORGE LEE, D.D., 
with etched portrait of Pole. Limited letter- 
press edition. Octavo, cloth, extra, $2.50. 
A curious biographical and historical study, which 

throws light on various vexed questions of the reign of 

Queen Mary. 

A SKETCH OF AMERICAN FINANCES. 
1789-1835. By John W. KEARNEY. I2mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


Curer Contents; Settlement of the Revolutiona: 
War Debt Revenue, Expenditure and the Sinking Fund, 
the War of 1812, Increase of the Debt, Financial Em- 
barrassment, Peace with Great Britain, the Tariff, Ex- 
tinguishing of the debt. 


List of autumn publications sent on application. 
New classified catalogue on receipt of stamp. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 





POEMS OF HENRY ABBEY. 


New, Enlarged Edition, Long Pnmer Type, 1 vol. 16mo, cloth, 
V_ and 258 BP Sent Fery aid, on —T of price, $1.25. 
Address, HENRY ABBEY, Kincston, New York. 

Extracts from some Newspaper Notices. 


The fact of the name of the author of these poems appear 
ing also as pueher, 1s likely to make the reader a little sus- 
picious of their quality, especially as the volume is very nicely 
printed. But, although perhaps rendered mee on 
this account, we have found the contents to decked out 
in a by no means unbecoming dress. The ms are most] 
narrative, but Mr. Abbey’s lips have been touched with the 
sacred fire.—7he Week, Toronto. 

It does not take a deep search in the contents of Mr. Abbey’s 
volume to show that the author is an original thinker, that 
he has a distinct command of language, and that he succe: 
fully employs it as avehicle forhisthoughts. . . . . The 
verse is pliant and the imagery bold and undaunted.—Sunday 


Times, Memphis. 

On almost every page of Mr. Abbey’s book there are lines 
which are singularly happy in expression, and the leading 
Lo on of many of the pieces is strikingly original ; above 
all, there is an appreciation of the b in Nature, anda 
sympathy with the pathetic in human life, which ought to give 
the writer a high ace among the minor poets. . . . e 
swing and music of many of the poems show that he has a 

uite exceptional power of di position.— The 
$ ctator, London, 

Mr. Abbey is not a sentimentalist ; he is a poet of the 
Browning and Matthew Arnold order—intellectual, thought- 
ful, and very earnest. is verses are not merely the die-a- 
ways of lovers, but studies of history and human emotion. 
The variety of this true poetical observer is very striking.— 
The American, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Abbey’s book arrests attention chiefly through its 

uality of freshness. There is something of the unusual and 
the picturesque inthe poems. . . . Readers will find real 
relief and enjoyment in this collection of noble deeds set to 
musical verse. . A book of this kind is an intellectual 








treat. Thought is wedded to musical expression, and the 
wide range a topics shows a mind at home with it ideas 
open to simple pleasures.—7he Literary World, London, 





Les Miserables. 


A BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY EDITION IN ENG- 
LISH OF VICTOR HUGO’S MASTERPIECE,. 
just published by LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 254, 
Washington Street, Boston, 


This edition may fairly claim to be the MOST 
COMPLETE TRANSLATION and the BEST 
EDITION for LIBRARY USE. It embodies the two: 

at requisites of a library edition, CLEAR TYPE 

ND HANDY SIZE. It has been printed by Messrs. 

OHN WILSON & SON, of the University Press, 

ambridge, in their best manner ; and no expense has 
been spared that would produce a really beautiful edi- 
tion of Hugo’s world-famous work in t which it is a 
pleasure to read, and in volumes which can easily and 
comfortably be held in the hand. The translation is. 
that of Sir Lascelles Wraxall, which was made with the 
author’s sanction and advice, and which has always 
been considered the best rendering. Important chap- 
ters and es omitted in the English edition have 
been specially translated for the present issue ; numer- 
ous errors of the press, &c., have been corrected ; and 
the author’s own arrangement of the work in five parts, 
and —— into books and chapters, have been 
restored, 


Five volumes, r2mo, cloth extra, gilt top, with a 
beautiful decorative side and back stamp. Price, $7.50. 


ASK FOR 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO.’S 
LIBRARY EDITION. 





Our Darlings ; 


At Home, in Town, at the Seaside, in the 
Country and at Play. By Mars. Printed 
in colors and gold by Plow. Oblong 4to, 
cloth, $3.00 ; boards, $2.50. 

A book for the young but which will delight older 
people as well. The pages are crowded with aughing, 
y 


“9 children, gracefully drawn and charming! 
colored. 


Last “Graphic” Pictures. 


By RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. Printed in colors. 
Oblong 4to, boards, $3.00. 
Possesses the same charm which characterized all of 
his work. A keen appreciation of the humorous side of 


every day life portrayed sympathetically and not 
satirically. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on re- 
ott of the price by the publishers. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
9 Lafayette Place, New York. 





HE most important French publi- 

cation yet attempted in America 
is the new and handsome edition of 
VICTOR HUGO’S “LES MISE- 
RABLES” which W. R. Jenkins, 850 
Sixth Avenue, New York, has just com- 
pleted in five volumes. The work has 
been very tastefully printed from new 
long primer type on fine paper, and 
fulfils in every respect the promise of 
the publishers that it should be an ex- 
cellent and attractive edition, cheap, 
and convenient in size. It may be had 
for $4.50 in paper ; $6.50 in cloth, or 
$13.50 in half calf. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 

A vast and varied collection of Volumes, Old and 
New, at marvellously low prices. Unusually liberal 
terms to Sunday Schools, Libraries, &c. New Cata- 
logue Free. Send for it. High prices paid for old Books, 
7 and g Cortlandt Street, Corner Broadway, New Y 

McHALE, ROHDE & CO. 


ANY BOOK sues ertean rns 
mex, LAUGHTON, MACDONALD 


" Booksell: and [I ers, 131 TREMONT 
& CO., srazst, PO POSTON, MASS. 

















